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MEMORIES. 


Bor a line in a daily paper 
Thousands of eyes would see, 
And carelessly pass the record by 

That gives such a pang to me. 


Yet our lives had drifted far apart — 
Mine at my ingle side; 

And his, who, I read in the Post to-day, 
** On the 4th of October died.’’ 


And ours was a quiet liking, 
A simple, friendly bond ; 

It was pleasant to meet, and light to part, 
And never a thought beyond. 


Yet as I read those words to-day, 
Through a sudden mist of tears, 

The fair, frank face and the bright blue eyes 
Gleamed out through the cloud of years. 


I heard the murmur of the tide 
On the southern shore again, 
And the echo of the pony’s feet 
In the sandy Hampshire lane. 


I saw the sheen of the willow bough, 
And the flashing of the weir, 

Just as we watched them long ago 
In the spring of the life and the year. 


Ah, well! it had passed away from mine, 
The life that is closed at noon; 

And I, who forgot to watch its course, 
Will forget its setting soon. 


For the world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the young succeed the old ; 

And the April sunshine gilds the buds 
That spring from the churchyard mould. 


And eyes that of old have answered mine 
Will sadden as mine have done, 

As they glance some day down the list and read 
That my earthly race is run. 


Well, I scarce can frame a kindlier wish 
Than that every lip will say, 

** God rest her soul !’’ as earnestly 
As I breathe it for his to-day. 





TO A WHIPPOORWILL. 
BY J. MARTIN. 


Tue stars are shining o’er each bower 
In yonder mossy glade; 

The dew is gemming every flower 
And every leafy blade. 


A solemn calm my bosom feels, 
The very leaves are still, 

Except from where yon hollow steals 
The lonely whippoorwill. 


Why, oh, why dost thou wander here 
Alone in the pale moonlight? 

Why is thy echo heard in the air, 
Bird of the silent night? 
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Never known, in the forest 
Thy mournful tale is told, 

Far from the spot where life has been — 
By stream and ruin old — 


I sometimes thought strange harmonies 
Were lurking in each bough, 

And listened for them on the breeze — 
Familiar then as now. 


Yes, yes, though many years have fled 
Since boyhood’s happy time, 

And I have wandered since they sped 
In many a foreign clime, 


I still recall those moments past, 
When, strolling forth alone, 

As evening dews were falling fast, 
I heard that plaintive tone. 


“THOU WILT ORDAIN PEACE FOR US.” 


Gop the Omnipotent ! Mighty Avenger ! 
Watching invisible, judging unheard ! 

Save thou our land in the hour of her danger, 
Give to us Peace in thy time, O Lord ! 


Thunders and lightnings thy judgments have 
sounded, ° 
Letters of flame have recorded thy word, 
** Only on Righteousness true Peace is found- 
ed !”? 
Give us that peace in thy time, O Lord ! 
So shall the people, with thankful devotion, 
Praise Him who saved them from peril and 
sword ; 
Shouting in chorus, from ocean to ocean, 
Peace to the Nation and praise to the Lord. 


Tue LATE Dr. JENNER, having discontinued 
his professional attentions upon a patient on 
account of her improved condition, sent a couple 
of ducks to the mother of the convalescent lady, 
accompanying the present with the following 
note: — 


I’ve despatched, my dear madam, this scrap of 
a letter 

To say that Miss Lucy is very much better ; 

A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 

And therefore I’ve sent her a couple of quacks. 


The lady addressed, returned thanks with 
this : — 


Yes, ’twas polite, truly, my good friend, 

Thus a “‘ couple of quacks ’’ to your patient to 
send; 

Since there’s nothing so likely as ‘* quacks”’ 
(it is plain) 

To make work for “‘ a regular doctor ”’ again. 





THE PAPACY AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE PAPACY AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 


LD’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire, 
1800-1814. Avec Notes, Correspondance 
diplomatique et Piéces justificatives, en- 
tiérement inédites. Par M. Le CoMTE 
D’HavssONVILLE. 2 vols. Paris: 1868. 


TuovucH the contest of Napoleon with 
the Papacy is thrown into the shade by the 
glare and splendour of battle-felds and 
military glory which fill the ‘ Histories of 
the Consulate and Empire,’ it merits the 
special attention which the writer of these 
volumes has given to the subject; and the 
more so, since his diligent research has en- 
abled him to elucidate the character of the 
struggle by the testimony of a great quan- 
tity of hitherto unexamined documents. 
The story of the negotiation of the Napo- 
leonic Concordat forms the prelude to this 
eventful conflict. M. Thiers, in a note in 
his ‘ History of the Consulate and Empire,’ 
had already observed that no negotiation 
offered a more worthy subject for political 
study than that of this Concordat, and he 
notified to the world the existence of a 
large body of correspondence in the French 


. archives which might one day reveal details 
hitherto enveloped in secrecy, even to 
those best versed in the study of the history 


of the Empire. M. d’Haussonville has not 
only incorporated into his text, but has pub- 
lished in an appendix, a large portion of 
this correspondence, the perusal of which 
is found to justify the remark of M. Thiers. 
M. d’Haussonville bestows great praise on 
the precision and truth of the outline drawn 
by the author of the history of the Consul- 
ate and Empire. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible for two writers to disagree more in 
their appreciation of the part played by the 
leading actor in this important transaction 
—a part regarded by the one as matter for 
unqualified praise, and by the other for 
almost unredeemed censure and suspicion. 
The truth here, as in most cases, lies prob- 
ably between the two extremes. M. Thiers 
certainly overlooked some incidents in his 
narrative highly discreditable to the Impe- 
rial negotiators: whereas M. d’Hausson- 
ville, with considerable art and malice, 
never fails to seize a single point prejudi- 
cial to the French negotiators of the Con- 
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cordat, or characteristic of the violence and 
bad faith of Napoleon. It is true that, on 
almost every question in dispute, Napoleon 
brought the Papacy to terms by peremptory 
ultimatums and by language in .the nature 
of menace. But the timorous hesitation 
and interminable scruples of the aged Car- 
dinals of Rome were not to be overcome in 
any other way. It was not till after the 
Concordat, and during the subsequent dis- 
putes of Napoleon with the Holy See, that 
the pride and arrogance of the despot be- 
came inflated to immeasurable limits by 
an astounding career of new victories, and 
dictated a system of usurpation devoid of 
all respect for justice or principle. Never- 
theless, although his design of reducing the 
Papacy to a mere state of vassalage to his 
empire was probably only a subsequent con- 
ception, yet there can be no doubt that 
from the first he regarded the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic Church as a political 
measure, with the view of rendering the 
religious institutions of France as powerful 
engines as possible for the subjugation of 
its people. 

The conclave held at Venice in the Isola 
San Georgio on the death of Pius VI. 
opened with a strong disposition to choose 
a Pope whose election should be received 
with favour by the Cabinet of Vienna. A 
deceitful intrigue, however, of the Austrian 
representatives delayed the choice of a 
Pope for nearly three months, during which 
time the political state of Europe was com- 
pletely changed by the unexpected appear- 
ance of Napoleon at the head of affairs in 
France. It ended, as so many conclaves 
have ended, in electing « Pope utterly un- 
thought of at its commencement; and the 
Cardinal Chiaramonti was proclaimed Pope 
on the 14th of March, 1800. 

The Pope who was thus elected was one 
of the most estimable prelates who have 
ever occupied the chair of St. Peter. If 
he was not a great Pope, he certainly pos- 
sessed a combination of spiritual and moral 
qualities rarer than genius, and certainly 
more beneficent than ambition; of all the 
sovereigns of the time, he is perhaps the 
only one who can be placed face to face 
with Napoleon, and yet not suffer by the 
contrast. Pius VII. was an incarnation of 


benevolence, humility, and Christian virtue 
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of evangelic sweetness; his imperial anta- 
gonist was a man of insatiable ambition, of 
Cesarian force of will. To appreciate still 
more thoroughly the character of this ex- 
emplary Pontiff, it must be remembered that 
he had not, like his predecessor Pius VI., 
any bigoted aversion to the new doctrines 
of the time; on the contrary, he had large 
sympathies with the philanthropic aspira- 
tions of the leading spirits of the Revolu- 
tionary school, and believed that the new 
movement would, in spite of the crimes and 
extravagances which accompanied it, prove 
ultimately beneficial to the spiritual as well 
as material interests of humanity ; and that 
the leading principles of the new doctrines 
were not irreconcilable with the tradition- 
ary supremacy of Rome as the religious 
mistress of the world. These corivictions 
Pius VII. expressed in a very remarkable 
homily, the most significant document, so 
far as study of himself is concerned, which 
ever issued from his pen. It was published 
while he was Bishop of Imola, two months 
after the signature of the treaty of Campo 
Formio. In this homily, addressed, on 
Christmas Day, 1799, to the people of his 


diocese in the Cisalpine Republic, he re- 
commended entire submission to the new 
order of things, and demonstrated that the 
principles of democratic government were 
founded on principles quite in harmony 


with the teachings of the Scriptures. He 
even quoted some words from the profes- 
sion of faith of the Vicaire Savoyard:— 
‘Je vous avoue que la majesté des Ecri- 
tures m’étonne; la sainteté de l’Evangile 
parle 4 mon ceur.’ The Bishop and Prince 
of the Church was found to be acquainted 
with the writings of Rousseau, and adduced 
them in support of his argument! 

When the French troops first invaded 
the Legations under Bonaparte, all the 
other Bishops quitted their dioceses — 
Chiaramonti alone remained: this conduct 
caused him to be mentioned by the French 
General in his address to the inhabitants of 
Ancona when he received the keys of the 
town. The Bishop of Ancona had left the 
place, and, in remarking on the fact, he 
said, ‘ Celui d’Imola, qui est aussi cardinal, 





ne s’est pas enfui; je ne l’ai pas vu en 
passant, mais il est 4 son poste.’ This 
praise accorded by the victorious General | 
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to the Cardinal Chiaramonti made a wide 
impression among the inhabitants of the 
Legations; and these circumstances un- 
doubtedly influenced the conclave in fixing 
upon Chiaramonti as the most eligible 
member of the Sacred College for the 
vacant Papacy. If any accord was to be 
brought about between Rome and revolu- 
tionary France, such a character presented 
the greatest chances of its accomplishment. 
It must be added also that the Pope him- 
self was at first fascinated by the genius of 
Napoleon. ‘He had for him,’ says Con- 
salvi in his ‘ Memoirs,’ ‘ a mingled sense of 
admiration, fear, paternal tenderness, and 
gratitude for the powerful and ready hand 
with which he re-established the Church in 
France.’ Probably he felt in his heart a 
religious conviction that such an astound- 
ing prodigy of genius and ambition was not 
sent into the world without a Divine pur- 
pose. From this fascination he never freed 
himself, even in the days when he suffered 
unmerited and even cruel persecution at 
the hands of his Imperial captor. In the 
solitary oratory of his prison at Savona the 
victim prayed earnestly and fervently for 
his oppressor; and to his latest days his 
old affection for the author of his afflictions 
survived the recollection of insult and in- 
jury. 

Immediately on the election of Pius VII., 
the political difficulties inseparable from the 
union of the spiritual and temporal power 
of the Papacy commenced, and that not 
with a heretic or infidel power, but with 
such orthodox sons of the Church as the 
sovereigns of Austria and Naples. Previ- 
ous to the battle of Marengo, the Austrians 
were in possession of the Legations, and 
indeed of the whole Pontifical territory 
nearly up to the gates of Rome, which they 
liad acquired by conquest from the French. 
No effort had been spared to induce the 
new Pope to make permanent cession of 
the spoils of the French Republicans to 
Austria. The Austrian envoy, the Mar- 
chese Ghislieri, was not content even with 
menaces, but, on pretence of conveying the 
Pope back to Rome by sea, put him on 
board ar Austrian frigate, and kept him 
virtually a prisoner on board for twelve 
days, during which time he harassed the 
Pope incessantly to procure the cession of 
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the Legations. At length Pesaro was 
reached, and Ghislieri escorted the Pope to 
Ancona, where intelligence of a surprising 
character reached them. The battle of 
Marengo had been fought. Ghislieri now 
ceded the’ Legations with alacrity, and took 
his leave of the Pope, who proceeded to 
Rome, though the Neapolitans still held 
possession of the city till ejected by the 
peace of Florence. It may be said, if the 
Head of the Church met with such treat- 
ment from the hands of the champions of 
the ancient order of Europe, what might 
not be expected from a Revolutionary 
Power? Such conduct must doubtless have 
made a deep impression on the mind of 
Pius VII., and rendered him the more 
willing to enter into relations with the 
First Consul, who had just uttered a string 
of generous and magniloquent phrases in 
defence of the clergy and religion of Rome, 
which met with an eager response in the 
heart of the new Pontiff. 

One of the most remarkable characteris- 
tics of history is that of the strange parallel- 
isms and coincidences of the destinies of 
persons who are designed to play simultan- 
eously a great part in human affairs. Na- 
poleon had crossed the Great Saint Ber- 
nard precisely at the time at which Pius 
VIL. was sending forth his encyclical letter 
announcing his elevation. He entered 
Milan on the 3rd of June, 1800, and before 
leaving that city to contest the domination 
of the Italian peninsula with Melas, ad- 
dressed a most remarkable speech to the 
assembled clergy of the capital of Lombar- 
dy. He declared that whatever disorder 
in religious affairs had been caused by his 
first invasion of Italy had taken place en- 
tirely against his will. At that time, how- 
ever, he was but the simple agent of a 
Government who had no care whatever for 
the Catholic religion. 


** At the present time I am provided with full 
powers, and I am decided to exercise every 
means I believe to be the most proper for the 
protection of this religion. France has learnt 
a lesson from her misfortunes, and has opened 
her eyes; she has recognised that the Catholic 
religion is the only anchor of salvation amid the 
storms of the tempest. 

* As soon as I can communicate with the new 
Pope, I trust I shall have the happinegs of smooth- 
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ing all the obstacles which stand in the way of 
an entire reconciliation of France with the Head 
of the Church.’* 


This first public declaration of Napoleon 
in the matter of religion had, as he intended 
it should have, an immense effect. His 
vast intelligence, with prophetic ambition, 
was already marshalling his schemes of 
empire. He had long come to the conclu- 
sion that some form of national religion is a 
necessity for any stable Government; and 
his education, his love of unity, his Italian 
sympathies, and his natural taste for gran- 
deur, led him to regard the Roman Catholic 
Church as the ecclesiastical institution best 
suited to his purpose. This address to the 
clergy of Milan was delivered eight days 
before Marengo. After Marengo, in defi- 
ance of the sarcasms of Deists and Voltair- 
ians at Paris, he hada Te Deum sung in the 
cathedral; and after the conclusion of the 
armistice with Austria, he expressed his de- 
sire to enter into negotiations on the sub- 
ject of religious affairs in France, and re- 
quested that Pius VII. would send for 
that purpose Monsignore Spina, archbishop 
in partibus of Corinth, to Turin, and subse- 
quently to Paris. 

Napoleon in this, as in all the negotiations 
he undertook, depended entirely upon him- 
self for the leading principles of the arrange- 
ment, and entrusted third parties only with 
matters of detail. Under the guidance of 
M. Portalis, a well-known jurist, and one of 
the chief compilers of the Code Napoléon, he 
had already employed his vast and penetrat- 
ing intelligence in mastering the chief points 
of ecclesiastical history, and the previous 
relations of the Holy See with France. M. 
Portalis was admirably qualified for the sub- 
ordinate part he intended him to play, and 
was, moreover, a sincere Catholic; and to 
him he entrusted the chief part in the busi- 
ness of drawing up the Concordat with 
Monsignore Spina. M. de Talleyrand, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, as an ex-bishop 
of the Church of France, necessarily stood 
in too delicate a position towards a Power 
whom he had deserted, to be put promi- 
nently forward ; he was reserved for critical 
emergencies. 


. * Correspondance de l’Empereur Napoléon I., vol. 
vi. pp. 340, 341, 
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But Napoleon had to his hand a Church- 
man, the Abbé Bernier, a Breton by birth, 
whom, with his wonderful insight into hu- 
man character, he selected as a fitting in- 
strument for the work he contemplated. 
Bernier was intriguing, avaricious, and un- 
scrupulous ; but he was resolute and active. 
He had been formerly a professed royalist, 
and this circumstance had enabled him to 
be useful to the First Consul in the pacifi- 
cation of La Vendée. [is position, how- 
ever, in La Vendée had become insupport- 
able, since the unscrupulous nature of his 
intrigues there had been discovered — for 
one of his arguments to induce the peasant- 
ry to submit to the new Government was 
that the First Consul was preparing the way 
for the return of the Bourbons. Bernier 
found it necessary to remove to Paris, where 
he attached himself to the fortunes of Napo- 
leon; and in this matter of the Concordat 
placed the whole of his intriguing abilities 
at the disposition of the First Consul with- 
out reserve. 

Under the conduct of these negotiators 
and Monsignore Spina the question of the 
Concordat was discussed at Paris for nearly 
a year, without apparently much prospect 
of agreement ; every clause of the projected 
document seemed bristling with difficulties. 
The question was, moreover, simultaneously 
the subject of negotiation at Rome, between 
M. Cacault, the French Minister there, and 
the Pope and Cardinal Consalvi, Papal 
Secretary of State, and the Sacred College. 
M. Cacault was a Breton gentleman, who 
had negotiated the treaty of Tolentino on 
the part of France; and he it was who re- 
eeived the famous admonition from Napo- 
leon before starting for Rome: ‘ N’oubliez 
pas de traiter le pape comme s’il avait 
deux cent mille homnies a ses ordres.’ 
The good sense, p- dealing, and honour- 
able character of M. Cacault were highly 
esteemed by the Roman Court, and his 
pacific counsels exercised a favourable in- 
fluence on both parties to the negotiation. 

At length, after the delivery of projects 
and counter-projects, and infinite discussion, 
the First Consul became utterly impatient 
and intolerant of what seemed to him to be 
mere irrelevant quibbles about dogmas; 
and M: Cacault was directed to inform the 
Pope that further dilatory measures might 
be attended with deplorable consequences 
as well for ‘ religion as for his temporal do- 
minion.’ The French Minister was ordered 
to retire from Rome to Florence, unless the 
Concordat as last drawn up at Paris by the 
French negotiators was accepted. This an- 
nouncement struck terror into the bosom of 
the Papal Court. M. Cacault, knowing 
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that it was useless to attempt to persuade 
Pius VII. to yield at once to this summary 
ultimatum, devised with great ingenuity a 
to save the appearance of a rupture. 

e proposed to the Pope that, since he him- 
self was obliged to leave Rome, Consalvi 
should accompany him in his carriage to 
Florence, and proceed from thence to Paris, 
and endeavour to come to a settlement on 
the disputed points. This plan was adopted 
by the Pope, not, however without great re- 
luctance; for the idea still prevailed at 
Rome that Paris continued to be a den of 
ferocious assassins and brigands; and the 
Pope took leave of his bosom friend and 
secretary with tears. Consalvi himself 
shared the apprehensions of the Pope; for 
he wrote to the Cavaliere Acton, the Minis- 
ter of Ferdinand, King of Naples, ‘The 
good of religion demands a victim; I am 
going to the First Consul — I march to mar- 
tyrdom: the will of God be accomplished.’ 
This passage of Consalvi’s letter was unfor- 
tunately communicated through the French 
Minister at Naples to the First Consul, and 
may probably have had some share in pro- 
ducing for Consalvi the reception he met 
with at Paris. 

Cardinal Consalvi was a finished type of 
the old Roman ecclesiastics, whose amen- 
ity of manners, combined with worldly 
sagacity, caused them to be characterised 
as ‘half swan and half fox,’ a mixture of 
priestly suavity, diplomatic subtlety, and 
almost feminine courtesy. In the little 
world of Roman society Consalvi was called 
the ‘ siren,’ and he was said to be as insin- 
uating as a perfume. He had undoubtedly 
considerable diplomatic and political ability, 
though there is something of self-sufficiency 
in his Memoirs; his habitual depreciation 
of Napoleon, and his accounts of his diplo- 
matic and colloquial triumphs, must be re- 
ceived with suspicion from a man who had 
suffered much from the Emperor, and who, 
after the fall of his great enemy, was féted 
by all the Courts of Europe, and became a 
sort of demigod of hospitality to distin- 
guished foreigners at Rome. 

The Secretary of State of Pius VII. ar- 
rived in Paris in his cardinal’s dress: he 
had met with no disrespect on his journey ; 
nevertheless, he took care while in the ca 
ital not to show himself too openly. No 
ecclesiastic, he tell8 us, was to be seen in 
the street ; and the churches were still pro- 
faned with inscriptions recalling the tempo- 
rary worship of the goddess of Reason: 
they were dedicated to Friendship, to Abun- 
dance, to Hymen, to Commerce, to Gar- 
dens (!), to Fraternity, Liberty, and Equal- 
ity; people still gave to each other the 
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appellation of citizens; and he himself was 
styled citizen in the course of his journey. 
He went at once to the Hotel of Monsig- 
nore Spina, where he immediately received 
the visit of the Abbé Bernier. It was ar- 
ranged that he should be oma to the 
First Consul on that very day; and on in- 
quiry as to his costume, he was told, i de- 
vait venir le plus en cardinal possible. 

And here ensued a strange scene of sur- 
prise for the Cardinal. He dressed himself 
for the audience, not in his scarlet dress, 
but in black, with red stockings, cap, and 
collar. The master of the ceremonies in- 
troduced him to a small apartment on the 
ground-floor of the palace, where there was 
no noise or sound of motion, and weat to 
take the orders of the First Consul. He 
returned immediately, and led the Cardinal 
through a side door which opened on to the 
great staircase, into an immense saloon full 
of people all splendidly attired. It hap- 
pened to be a day of military parade or 
grand reception at the Tuileries, a circum- 
stance of which the Cardinal was ignorant. 
Perhaps the trick was not intentional. But 
Consalvi, just alighted from his journey, 
full of the excitement of travel, and of his 
arrival in a strange capital, coming upon 
this unexpected crowd, naturally considered 
at first that he was the subject of a coup de 
théatre. 

M. de Talleyrand proceeded to conduct 
him towards another apartment. The Car- 
dinal took breath. He was about surely to 
be introduced to the private cabinet of the 
First Consul; but alas! he was shown into 
another saloon, of graver and more august 
appearance than any he had yet passed 
through. Three individuals occupied a 
prominent place. These were evidently the 
three Consuls, of whom the centre figure 
advanced towards him, and after M. de 
Talleyrand had gone through the ceremony 
of presentation, said — - 


‘Je sais le motif de votre voyage en France. 
Je veux que l’on ouvre immédiatement les con- 
férences. Je vous laisse cing jours de temps, et 
je vous préviens que si, a l’expiration du cin- 
quieme jour, les negociations ne sont pas termi- 
nées, vous devrez retourner a Rome, attendu 
que, quant a moi, j’ai pris mon parti pour une 
telle hypothése.’ 


These were the first words which Cardi- 
nal Consalvi heard from the lips of the man 
whom M. Cacault called ‘?homme terrible,’ 
‘le petit tigre,’ and they were pronounced 
with coldness and dignity. Consalvi made 
a conciliatory reply ; after which, the First 
Consul, standing as he was before all pres- 
ent, spoke with energy, vivacity, and won- 
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derful precision of language on all the 
topics in dispute between the French Gov- 
ernment and the Holy See; and in the 
course of his argument handled the general 

uestion of Concordats, of the relations of 
Church and State, and of religion, with as- 
tonishing learning, but without anger or 
harshness. The general story of the nego- 
tiations which ensued may be found in M. 
Thiers. Here, with M. d’Haussonville, we 
merely dwell on the points on which we get 
additional information from the Memoirs 
of Cardinal Consalvi. 

The leading points of the Concordat on 
which the First Consul insisted were these : 
resignation of all the bishops — both those 
in exile and those styled constitutional; a 
new allotment of dioceses; a new clergy to 
be established in place of the old; bishops 
to be nominated by the First Consul and in- 
ducted by the Pope, and all the clergy to 
be salaried by the State. There was to be 
a renunciation of all the former property of 
the Church. There was to be a police des 
cultes — that is to say, the performance of 
acts of public worship was to be made sub- 
ject to civil authority and the decisions of 
the Conseil d’Etat; and such priests as 
had married during the revolution were to 
be admitted to reconciliation with the 
Church. 

The Church of Rome had opposed difficul- 
ties and delays to all these demands of Napo- 
leon. The point about which there was the 
greatest disagreement was that comprised in 
the expression police des cultes ; and, more- 
over, the Papacy insisted that the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman religion should be declared 
in the preamble of the Concordat the religion 
of the State; or, failing that, the dominant 
religion. Representations were ,made in 
vain to Moe 4 that to declare the Roman 
Catholic the dominant religion would create 
immense opposition in France in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion on religious mat- 
ters, and that it would uselessly irritate all 
members of othercreeds. On this point alone 
there was infinite discussion. The confer- 
ences had already lasted twenty-four days, 
and there seemed no hope of coming to any 
compromise. The First Consul grew so 
irritated at last, that he suffered a council 
of the constitutional clergy to assemble in 
Paris to discuss Church affairs, with a view 
of impressing Consalvi with the necessity 
of greater expedition. 

The signing of the Concordat was to take 
place at the house of Joseph Bonaparte, 
who had been appointed one of the French 
Commissioners; and the scene which en- 
sued there, according to Consalvi, is un- 
paralleled in the history of diplomacy. Ac- 
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cording to his account, when they were pro- 
ceeding to sign the document, Bernier pro- 
duced a paper and placed it before Con- 
salvi for signature as though it were the 
Concordat agreed upon; but, to his aston- 
ishment, when he cast his eyes: on the pa- 

r, he perceived that the clauses before 
im in nowise corresponded with those 
agreed upon and accepted by the First 
Consul. It was, in fact, a totally different 
instrument. The astonishment of Joseph, 
he says, was equally great with his own, 
and he believed it to be unfeigned. He 
questioned the’ Abbé Bernier, who then 
stammered out that the change had been 
made by order of the First Consul, 
who would accept no other stipulations. 
Consalvi, indignant according to his 
statement at this piece of trickery, de- 
clared he would not sign the document 
as it stood, and the whole work of the con- 
ference seemed at an end. Joseph, how- 
ever, who had hitherto had nothing to do 
with the negotiation, appealed to the reason 
of the Cardinal; he set forth how prejudi- 
cial further delay would be to the interests 
of the Church; he declared that the settle- 
ment of the Concordat had already been 
announced in the Government papers, and 
that his brother, who was accustomed to 
yield to no obstacles, would be roused to 


the highest pitch of fury and indignation if 
the announcement given to the public in 
his own journals in a matter of such 
importance should be falsified. Consalvi 


consented to reopen the negotiation. It 
was then five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
they began the discussion anew. Neither 
Joseph Bonaparte nor the Abbé Bernier 
would allow Gonsalvi peace or respite till 
the affair was finished ; they plied him with 
arguments the whole night through, and it 
was noon the next day before the Concor- 
dat was settled. The discussion had lasted 
nineteen hours! 

The document having been thus drawn 
up, Joseph left to communicate it to the 
First Consul. One clause had been can- 
celled altogether, as Consalvi declared pos- 
itively that he had no powers ‘to grant it ; 
and Joseph expressed his fears, before leav- 
ing Consalvi, that his brother would not ac- 
cept the Concordat as it now stood even 
after this last nineteen hours’ manipulation. 
He returned in a short time with an air of 
vexation, and said the First Consul had at 
first flown into a fit of exasperation, and torn 
the paper, into a hundred fragments; bat 
that, at his urgent entreaty, he had at last, 
with the greatest difficulty, been persuaded 
to accept the Concordat in its last form, 
upon condition, however, that the article 
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objected to by Consalvi, that concerning 
the police des cultes, should be inserted as 
it stood in the Abbé Bernier’s copy: on 
this point he would admit of no compro- 
mise. Then Consalvi was summarily re- 
quested to decide on one of two things, to 
admit the article or break off all negotia- 
tion. Consalvi was in the greatest state of 
anguish ; nevertheless, he refused to admit 
the article. 

To add to Consalvi’s embarrassment, all 
this high pressure had been put upon him 
to finish the Concordat with a view of an- 
nouncing its conclusion in a great banquet 
to be held that very day at which he him- 
self was to be present. Consequently, in 
less than an hour he was at the Tuileries, 
where he found the apartments crowded 
with the same high dignitaries, and the 
same company in splendid array whom he 
had found there on the day of his arrival — 
all the ministerial functionaries, the chief 

enerals and the aides-de-camp of the 
‘irst Consul, and a host of persons who 
would learn with extreme satisfaction the 
news of the rupture of negotiations between 
the Government and the Papacy. The 
First Consul received the Papal Secretary 
with a terrible frown, and addressed him in 
that harsh loud cutting tone which was 
peculiar to him when displeased : — 


* «6 Eh bien ! monsieur le cardinal, vous avez 
voulu rompre! Soit. Je n’ai pas besoin de 
Rome. Jen’ai pas besoin du pape. Si Henri 
VIIL., qui n’avait pas la vingtiéme partie de ma 
puissance, a pu changer la religion de son pays, 
bien plus le saurai-je faire, et le pourrai-je moi! 
En changeant de religion, je la changerai a pres- 
que toute l’Europe, partout ou s’étend l’influence 
de mon pouvoir. Rome s’apercevra des pertes 
qu’elle aura faites, Elle les pleurera, mais il’ 
n’y aura plus reméde. Vous pouvez partir : c’est 
ce qu’il vous reste de mieux 4 faire. Vous avez 
voulu rompre. Eh bien! soit, puisque vous 
Vavez voulu. Quand partez-vous?”?  . . 

** Aprés diner, général,’’ replied Consalvi.’ 


According to Consalvi’s account, the 
First Consul was surprised by the prompt- 
ness of this reply; however, the Roman 
Cardinal began to argue gently and at 
length that all points had been settled but 
this one of the police des cultes, and this he 
wished to submit to the Pope, but such 
liberty was denied him. Bonaparte, how- 
ever, would not be pacified, and conclu- 
ded the discussion by saying, ‘ Rome ver- 
sera des larmes de sang sur cette rupture.’ 

After dinner Consalvi had to submit to 
another attack from the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, Graf von Cobentzel, who besought 
Consalvi to endeavour, for the welfare of 
the Holy See and of Europe, to bring the 
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matter to a conclusion. Through the me- 
diation of the Austrian Ambassador, one 
last conference was permitted to debate 
this momentous article of the police des 
cultes. It stands the first in the Concor- 
dat, and as finally settled runs thus : — 


* La religion catholique apostolique romaine 
sera librement exercée en France. Son culte 
sera public, en se conformant aux réglements 
de police que le gouvernement jugera néces- 
satres pour la tranquillité publique.’ 


The words in italics are those which 
Consalvi insisted should be added, to re- 
strict the application of police regulations 
to the ceremonies of religion. It does not 
seem to us that the words were worth 
fighting so- desperately about on either 
side. Consalvi’s object was to secure free 
liberty for the rites and ceremonies of the 
Romzn Catholic Church; but since he ad- 
mitted that the practice of Catholic wor- 
ship should be amenable at all to police 
regulations, his restriction that these regu- 
lations should only be such as should in the 
judgment of the Government be necessary 
to public tranquillity, would not abridge 
the power of state authority, if it were dis- 
posed to interfere with the liberty of 
Catholic worship. At last, however, the 
Concordat, with this article as it now 
stands, was agreed to by the First Consul. 

By this Concordat the Gallican Church 
was brought once more under the spiritual 
dominion of the Papacy; but the publica- 
tion of the Concordat with the accessory 
articles organiques, the question of the ad- 
missibility of the constitutional clergy 
among the hierarchy of the restored estab- 
lishment, and the temporal power of the 
Pope, were all matters pregnant with 
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During the stay of Cardinal Consalvi at 
Paris, the First Consul had requested the 
nomination of a Legate a latere tor France, 
and desired especially the appointment of 
the Cardinal Caprara. Caprara, having 
consequently been appointed Cardinal Le- 
gate, was received everywhere on his pas- 
sage through France, by civil and military 
authorities, with the most distinguished 
honours. In fortified towns a salute of 
cannon announced his arrival and depart- 
ure, a troop of cavalry escorted his car- 
riage, and the préfets of the departments 
attended his arrival at each town with a 
public address. At Fontainebleau the 
whole municipal council waited upon him} 
a double escort of gendarmes and chasseurs 
escorted him to the gates of Paris: but 
there all honours ceased. Napoleon ar- 
ranged his arrival so that it should take 
place at nightfall; he was apparently not 
yet sufficiently proof against the raillery of 
the Parisians to test them with such a 
spectacle. Having, like Consalvi, alighted 
at the house of Monsignore Spina, the 
Abbé Bernier waited upon him immediate- 
ly, and invited him to occupy the magnifi- 
cent Hotel de Montmorency, which had 
been especially furnished and prepared for 
him and his legation. He had an audience 
of the First Consul on the morrow. Napo- 
leon received the Cardinal in the most 
gracious manner, spoke in the most flatter- 
ing and affectionate terms of the Pope, and 
then immediately began to enter on the 
question of the constitutional bishops. 

The constitutional clergy, as they were 
termed, consisted of those members of the 
Church of France who had submitted them- 
selves to the civil constitution of the clergy 
established by the Act of 1791. That Act 


causes of disagreement, and danger to the| had always been fiercely denounced by 


continuance of harmony and confidence be- 
tween the governments of France and 
Rome. The First Consul was just then in 
the midst of the negotiations of the Peace 
of Amiens, and was anxious that what he 
called the religious peace and the political 
peace should proceed simultaneously, and, 
for greater effect on the public mind, be 
published together. In the correspondence 
of Cardinal Caprara, who now took a 


| VU. 
!one of the chief difficulties was to provide 
for those priests who had submitted them- 
|selves to the civil power. 


Rome as schismatical and heretical — a-vio- 
lation both of the laws and doctrines of 
the Church. Had it prevailed, it would, 
in fact, have placed the Gallican Church in 
a position extremely similar to that of the 
Anglican clergy under the statutes of Henry 
In the negotiation of the Concordat, 


Bonaparte re- 


prominent part in the relations of France | fused, very properly, to abandon them. 
with the Holy See, it is astonishing to ob- |The Pope refused to admit them, until the 
serve the impetuosity, force of mind, intel- had recanted their errors, which at length 
ligence, and knowledge which Napoleon | they consented to do. 

brought to bear on this question, over-| Napoleon naturally looked on this section 
whelmed as he was with the labours which | of the priesthood as the most attached to 
necessarily devolved upon him, when the | the new order of things in France. More- 
* whole internal and external political condi-| over, had the constitutional clergy been 
tions had to be organised and settled on a| wholly left out in naming the new hierarchy, 
firm basis. | their rejection might have sown the seeds of 
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no contemptible disaffection, since their 
claims were advocated by persons of great 
influence ; and in so difficult a matter as an 
entirely new establishment of the Catholic 
Church as the national Church of France — 
a Church which was to be endowed by the 
State, in the face of the religious indifference 
and even opposition and eontempt of a large 

ortion of the community — it would have 

een utterly impolitic of "ir Baan to sub- 
mit to the dictation of the Papacy, and set 
them wholly aside in the choice of the new 
bishops.* Cardinal Caprara had received 
instructions from Rome not to give the in- 
stitution canonique to a single member of 
the constitutional clergy. The First Con- 
sul on his side was resolved that a certain 
number should be inducted, and after a pre- 
liminary consecration in Notre Dame (now 
restored to Christian worship), of Mon- 
seigneur Belloy as Archbishop of Paris, 
and Monseigneur Cambacérés as Archbishop 
of Rouen, and of the Abbés Bernier and 
De Pancemont as Bishops of Orleans and 
Vannes, the First Consul named twenty-two 
new bishops for consecration, of whom ten 
were constitutionnels. Caprara was in the 
greatest state of despair. Nevertheless, 
after repeated interviews of the stormiest 
character, in which he was assured that, if 
France were left in a state of schism, the 
whole responsibility would lie with him- 
self; by dint of coaxing and cajolery, with 
an aged cardinal at his wits’ ends to concil- 
iate the dogmas of the Court of Rome and 
the will of the First Consul, and by dint of 
asseveration, as Caprara says, on the part 
of the new Bishops of Orleans and Vannes 
that the constitutionals had really made ab- 
juration of their errors, the Legate con- 
sented to give them induction. The con- 
stitutional bishops subsequently denied that 
they had made any such abjuration at all. 
It is impossible now to decide how far 
Caprara was really deceived. M. d’Haus- 
sonville, however, points out that the Bish- 
ops of Orleans and Vannes about this time 
received respectively 50,000 and 30,000 
francs for services in connexion with the 
Legate. 

The First Consul had succeeded in his 
wishes. On Easter Sunday, the 13th of 


* In the ‘ Corresp of Napol may be 
found a passage sufliciently indicative of the way of 
——s the question, which is found in a letter 

d to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, the Bisho 
of Lyons: ‘Vous devez agir avec dextérité, mais 
réellement placer le plus de constitutionnels possible 
et bien vous assurer ce parti. Vous ne devez point 
vous dissimuler que cette question de constitution- 
nels et de non-constitutionnels, qui est parmi le 
grand nombre des pretres une question —— 
n’est pour les chefs qu’une question politique. 
Enfin vous me déplairiez intiniment et feriez grand 
mail a l’ Etat si vous choquez les constitutionnels.’ 


a , 
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April, 1802, while the ratifications of the 
Treaty of Amiens were being exchanged at 
the Tuileries, the Concordat was pro- 
claimed in the streets:of Paris by the Pre- 
fect of Police; and at eleven o'clock the 
Cardinal Legate, in the scarlet robes of the 
Sacred College, followed by his Legation 
and the newly-appointed archbishop and 
bishops, proceeded in state to Notre Dame, 
which had been prepared and adorned for 
the occasion by the labour of two thousand 
workmen, to offer up a Te Deum for the 
establishment of civil and religious peace. 
The Legate & latere, according to mme- 
morial custom, should, on solemn occa- 
sions, be preceded by a golden cross carried 
‘by a man in scarlet on horseback. The 
Cardinal had requested to know whether it 
would be advisable to retain this custom, 
and it was arranged that the golden cross 
should be carried in a coach preceding that 
of the Legate. Public curiosity had been 
aroused to the highest pitch by the an- 
nouncement of an ecclesiastical display to 
which Paris had been a stranger for so 
many years. Qn its success or failure the 
First Consul had staked a considerable 
portion of his prestige ; and it was a politic 
stroke to unite together in one ceremony 
the thanksgiving for the peace so ardently 
desired by the people, after all the horrors 
of civil massacre and the suffering entailed 
by foreign warfare during the last twelve 
years, and the thanksgiving for the restora- 
tion of the Church. And we may well im- 
agine with what impatience the First Con- 
sul must have supported the timid and dila- 
tory proceedings of the Court of Rome and 
its Legate; for the matter of the reconcila- 
tion ef the bishops, without whom the cer- 
emony could not have been performed with 
a sufliciently imposing body of ecclesiastics, 
was only settled on the very day preceding 
the Te Deum. A large body of the gen- 
erals still boasted that they would take no 
part in the ceremony at Notre Dame. Na- 
poleon, however, had taken as much pre- 
caution for the success of this his first Te 
Deum in Paris, as he would have done to 
win a battle. The state coaches of the old 
royalty of France were brought out and re- 
gilt. All the great officers of State were 
personally invited by Napoleon to appear 
in the procession with unusual splendour. 
The Consuls themselves, it was made known, 
had ordered new dresses of sumptuous mag- 
nificence; and the ladies who frequented 
the salon of the wife of the First Consul, 
were invited to take part in the display, and 





to exhibit all the resources of a grande toi- 
| lette. The most elegant among them were 
|to form a body of ladies of honour to 
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Madame Bonaparte. It was, indeed, with |: 


the First Consul a preliminary essay at a 
court, and on this occasion the Napoleonic 
livery of green and gold first made its ap- 
pearance in public. 

The Generals had been surprised into 
joining the Ze Deum by a pleasant strat- 
agem. They were all invited to a grand 
military breakfast by Berthier, the Minister 
of War. As soon as the breakfast was 
over, Berthier innocently proposed that 
they should accompany him to offer their 
congratulations at the Tuileries to the 
First Consul on the establishment -of the 
peace. They followed the Minister with- 
out hesitation; but when they arrived at 
the Tuileries, they found Napoleon just 
about to start with his procession for Notre 
Dame. Napoleon gave them the word of 
command to attend him, and not one ven- 
tured to refuse. 

It cannot be supposed that a congregation 
thus got together would evince in its bear- 
ing a very devotional spirit; on the con- 
trary, the members of the Conseil d’ Etat 
looked cold and disdainful; the military in- 
attentive and bored; Napoleon alone was 
equal to the occasion. ‘Immobile,’ says 
M. Thiers, ‘le visage sévére, Napoléon 
restait calme, grave dans l’attitude d’un 
chef d’empire qui fait un grand acte de 


volonté et qui commande de son regard la 
soumission a tout le monde.’ 

This day may perhaps be called the finest 
and greatest in his eventful history; and if 
ever he felt the charm of peace and con- 
tentment in his stormy existence, he felt it 


then. He was never more amiable than at 
the great dinner which was given at the 
Tuileries on that evening ; towards the Car- 
dinal Legate his attention was singularly 
expressive and friendly : — 


** Eh bien!’’ he said to him; * voila qu’a 
Rome on commence 4 pouvoir se tenir sur ses 
jambes. Une journée comme celle-ci ne peut 
pas manquer d’y aider. . . Vous avez vu 
avec quelle solennité a été faite la publication 
du Concordat, soit 4 l’Eglise soit hors de l’E- 
glise : il aurait été impossible de faire davantage 
pour qualifier une religion de dominant, hormis 
de lui donner ce nom.”’ ’ 


However, the joy of the Legate at the 
success which had attended the ceremony of 
the publication of the Concordat was not 
of very long duration ; in less than a month 
we find him complaining that since Easter 
Sunday ‘ The First Consul rarely spoke to 
him about anything,’ and that he was tired 
of religious discussion, and meant to send 
an envoy to Rome to continue all further 
negotiation there. 
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In fact, the First Consul foresaw that the 
same difficulties which had attended the 
nomination and induction of the constitu- 
tional bishops would recur also on the ques- 
tion of the reconciliation of the inferior 
clergy with the Church of Rome. But his 
mind was made up on this matter also; and 
he was determined «that the constitutional 
clergy should be readmitted into the Church 
on subscription to a formula of adherence 
to the principles of the Concordat, and of 
submission to the bishops in each didcese, 
without any formal recantation of error. 
The question was regarded at Rome as one 
of dogma, for it involved the whole spirit- 
ual supremacy of the Pope. The dispute 
upon this point was carried to such a pitch 
of acerbity, the First Consul showed such 
irritation at what he termed mere sophis- 
tiqueries romaines, that he repeated again 
and again a threat, to which he had often 
recourse during his negotiations with the 
Papacy — that of establishing Protestantism 
as the national religion of France; and 
Caprara was at one time informed that he 
might demand his passports. 

Nevertheless, the Legate, after being 
stormed at by the First Consul ; after being 
implored, and censured, and threatened by 
negotiators, both lay and clerical; after 
having received a bland, solemn, and even 

athetic visit of warning from M. de Tal- 
eyrand, which was reserved as one of the 
very last expedients to be brought to bear 
on the difficulty ——Caprara did, what he 
had declared it was impossible to do —he 
made a compromise of the matter of dog- 
ma, and accepted the formula of reconcilia- 
tion of the First Consul. Itis true that 
his wounded conscience extorted from him 
bitter cries of self-reproach and lamenta- 
tion, which he transmitted by letter to 
Rome. The Pope and his Secretary of 
State groaned likewise over so dreadful a 
violation of the prescriptions of canonical 
law; nevertheless, they consented to re- 
cognise the compromise of Caprara, who 
was rewarded at this time with the Arch- 
bishopric of Milan; in that capacity the 
Legate swore fidelity to the First Consul, 
and became thenceforward a more impas- 
sioned advocate of the policy of Napoleon 
than of the interests of the Pope. 

The publication of the articles organiques 
in the same volume with the Concordat— 
articles which regulated the internal econo- 
my of Church worship in France, and which 
contained clauses maintaining the liberties 
of the Gallican Church in the sense of the 
four famous propositions of Bossuet —had 
also been a source of great discomfort to 
the Court of Rome, which was not even 
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consulted on the subject. Nevertheless, 
this was the honeymoon of the relations of 
Napoleon and Pius VII., who corresponded 
with each other in person on affectionate 
terms. The First Consul had, moreover, 
testified by various spontaneous acts of 
kindness his desire to gratify the Pope. 
Thus, without solicitation he surrendered 
Pesaro and Ancona; obtained from the 
Neapolitan Court the restitution of the 
duchies of Benevento and Ponte Corvo; 
and even made the Pope a present of two 
brigs of war for the protection of his coasts 
against Barbary corsairs. All these acts, 
may, however, have been performed with a 
* view to put the Pope in a } same dispo- 
sition for the acceptance of the invitation 
to Paris, which Napoleon now meditated, 
in order to obtain by the presence and min- 
istration of Pius VII. at his coronation, the 
highest consecration in the power of any 
earthly authority to bestow on the contem- 
plated conversion of his rule in France into 
an Imperial dynasty. With this view he 
had replaced M. Cacault, his Minister at 
Rome, by his uncle the Cardinal Fesch; a 
measure in itself not agreeable to the Court 
of Rome, since the frank good humour and 
urbanity of M. Cacault had won for him 
the good-will and affection of Pius VII. and 
his secretary, and were in marked contrast 
with the pretentious airs and meddling hu- 
mours of his successor. 

Napoleon, says M. de Pradt, always con- 
sidered his coronation by the Pope as form- 
ing one of his chief titles to respect in the 
eyes of the French nation; and of the 
value set upon it even by his adversaries, 
an idea may be formed by the tirade written 
from St. Petersburg against the Pope on 
this subject by that great apostle of Papal 
infallibility M. de Maistre : — 


‘The misdeeds of an Alexander Borgia are 
less revolting than this apestasy of his weak suc- 
cessor. I lack words to give you an idea of the 
grief which this projected journey of the Pope 
occasions me. If he really intends accomplish- 
ing it, I simply wish him a speedy death 
I desire with all my heart that the wretched pon- 
tiff may go to Saint Domingo and consecrate Des- 
salines . . . All that one can now desire is that 
he may end by degrading himself to be a punchi- 
nello of no authority.’ * 


The main facts of the journey of the Pope 
to Paris are matters of ordinary history, and 
the negotiations which preceded his visit are 
not sufficiently important to require notice 
here. There never was any serious objec- 
tion on the part of the Pope or the Sacred 
College to the journey ; yet, as must inevit- 


* Correspondance de M. de Maistre, vol i. p. 138. 
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ably be the case in all transactions with the 
Holy See, difficulties did not fail, on con- 
sideration, té present themselves to the 
Pope and his council; so that, at last, Con- 
salvi in a mémoire set forth no less than six- 
teen almost irremediable obstacles of a dog- 
matic nature respecting the oath to be taken 
by the Emperor, and other matters attend- 
ing the ceremony. These, however, were 
in time either avoided or overcome; and 
the Pope, to his honour, would make no 
bargain affecting his temporalities, but con- 
ferred a favour, almost unprecedented in 
the history of the Papacy, without any stipu- 
lations ; he trusted that the generosity of 
Napoleon would yield to his own personal 
influence, and that both the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the Church would be 
benefited by his presence in Paris. 

Napoleon never responded to the courte- 
sy of the Pope, anxious as he had been to 
obtain his presence. To avoid the formality 
of the first interview, the new Emperor af- 
fected to meet his venerable guest by acci- 
dent at one of the rendezvous de chasse in 
the forest of Fontainebleau, surrounded by 
his piqueurs and a pack of hounds. A car- 
riage was drawn up to convey them both to 
the Chateau, but Napoleon had not the 
grace to offer precedence to the Pope, and 
the two potentates took their places simul- 
taneously at the opposite doors. These 
things are paltry and ridiculous; but they 
show how insincere was the affected defer- 
ence of Napoleon for Pius VII.; and the 
whole residence of the Pontiff in Paris was 
marked by a series of petty tricks, which 
might have been regarded as insults and 
humiliations. 

The return of the Pope to Rome, in May 
1805, marks the conclusion of the negotia- 
tions of Napoleon with the Papacy in mat- 
ters of a spiritual nature alone; hencefor- 
ward temporal matters were destined to be 
the great subject of debate between them. 

And, indeed, it was impossible, in the 
midst of the merciless, all-absorbing con- 
flict of European Powers for domination, 
and in presence of the colossal schemes of 
empire entertained by Napoleon, that the 
Papacy should not, as a temporal Power, 
become sooner or later involved in the gen- 
eral embroilment of Europe. 

The Pope had returned to the capital of 
the Holy See a good deal disabused of the 
illusions with which he had set out on his 
journey. He had trusted much to the effect 
which such a manifest exhibition of good- 
will, and of a desire to conciliate the favour 
of the new Emperor, would exercise on the 
generosity he imagined to be inseparable 
from a great mind; and this the more since 
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Napoleon seemed to have taken up the réle 
of protector of the Church, and had thrown 
out hints to the Legate of intentions of 
future munificence. But Pius VII. in pri- 
vate conversations, of which no record re- 
mains, had been able to extract no definite 
assurance from the sovereign, to the foun- 
dation of whose dynasty he had given all 
the consecration which his sacred character 
enabled him to confer, either on the subject 
of the Legations or of the articles organ- 
iques, or any of the questions still remain- 
ing unsettled between the Courts of Paris 
and Rome. The only real religious satis- 
faction which resulted from his journey was 
the complete recantation of the constitution- 
al bishops couched in terms of submissive 
veneration for himself and his authority. 
The Papal allocution addressed to the 
Sacred College, on the return of the Pope, 
was, however, in spite of all secret disap- 
pointment, of an effusive and even affection- 
ate character. ‘ At Fontainebleau,’ said 
the Pope, ‘ we embraced with our arms this 
prince so powerful and so full of affection 
for ourselves;’ and he dwelt with satisfac- 
tion on the political and religious benefits 
he had drawn or anticipated from his visit. 
The intercourse between Napoleon and the 
Pope had been of a cordial and even affec- 
tionate character, and the correspondence 
which they subsequently maintained showed 
manifest tokens of the esteem and admira- 
tion engendered by personal acquaintance. 
Such sentiments had a beneficial influence 
on the arrangement of a second Concordat 
for the settlement of Church affairs in the 
Cisalpine kingdom. But unfortunately, 
immediately on the settlement of this difli- 
culty, a question arose of quite a personal 
nature with Napoleon, and one which put 
to the test the conscientious scruples of the 
Pope to a very painful degree —the ques- 
tion of the validity of the marriage of 
Jerome, the younger brother of Napoleon, 
with Miss Patterson, at Baltimore. This 
was the first episode in the struggle between 
Napoleon and the Papacy, and its influence 
was felt throughout the whole of its dura- 
tion. By the rules of French civil law the 
marriage was void, since it was contracted 
when Jerome was a minor, and without the 
consent of his mother. But the marriage 
had been duly solemnised, according to the 
rites of the Catholic Church, by the Bishop 
of Baltimore ; and if the marriage was once 
valid, it could not, as is well known, be 
dissolved by divorce. The decision of the 
Pope was made known to Napoleon in a 
letter written with his own hand. ‘It is 
beyond our power,’ he says towards its con- 
clusion, ‘to pronounce a judgment of nullity. 
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If we usurped an authority which we do not 
ossess, we should render ourselves culpa- 
le of an abominable abuse before the tri- 

bunal of God; and your Majesty yourself, 
in his justice, would blame us for oes 
ing a sentence contrary to the dictates of 
our conscience and the invariable principles 
of the Church.’ While the letter concludes 
with a touching assurance of affection, its 
whole tenor and length testify to the pain- 
ful care and conscientiousness with which 
the Pope had examined every point in the 
case. But Napoleon was perhaps the last 
person in the world to believe in such con- 
scientious scruples; and in this matter, 
which is a pure question of fact and canon 
law, he evinces his utter insensibility to 
scruples of conscience more perhaps than 
in any otlier part of his dealings with the 
Papacy. He affected to believe the Pope’s 
unfavourable verdict was a mere trick to 
revenge himself for not having recovered 
the Legations. He spoke with the utmost 
indignation against the Pope; and as Miss 
Patterson was a Protestant, he denounced 
with real or affected indignation the pro- 
tection thus afforded by the Pope to the 
cause of Protestantism. Nevertheless, had 
Napoleon looked back into past history, he 
would have discovered that the maintenance 
of the inviolability of the marriage contract 
had always been treated by the Popes as one 
of their most sacred duties, and that in this 
cause they had defied the might of emper- 
ors and kings as terrible as his own. So 
when the violent words of the Emperor 
were reported to the Pope, he merely bowed 
his head, and said, ‘ his duty was clear, and 
that by the help of God he would not be 
found wanting.’ 

One of the least satisfactory chapters in 
M. de Haussonville’s volumes is that on the 
occupation of Ancona in 1805. He has not 
one word of excuse, not the slightest phrase 
of palliation, for this military measure of Na- 
polcon ; and yet, though it may not be jus- 
tified, it may to some extent be explained. 
Ancona was one of those important strate- 
gic positions in Central Italy which had 
again and again been occupied by foreign 
Powers, with far less excuse than can be 
brought forward in favour of Napoleon. It 
had but very lately been in possession of 
the French, and was surrendered to the 
Pope by Napoleon himself without any con- 
ditions —a piece of generosity on his part 
which receives very small notice at the 
hands of M. d@’Haussonville. But although 
he made no conditions, he urged the Court 
of Rome, both at the time of its surrender 
and, afterwards, to put the place ina good 
state of military defence; and this he had 
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a right to do, for if the Pope intended to re- 
main neutral in the tremendous conflict 
which ensued in Europe on the rupture of 
the Peace of Amiens, Napoleon was not 
overstepping the bounds of international 
law in recommending the Pope to put him- 
self in a position to make his neutrality res- 
cted. The neutrality of the Pope was an 
immense obstacle to Napoleon’s strategical 
schemes in Italy. His army of observation 
under Gouvion Saint-Cyr in Southern Italy, 
and his army under Masséna in the North, 
were cut asunder by this block of the Pon- 
tifical States, which, from the very nature 
of the Pope’s Government, formed a har- 
bour of refuge for the emissaries of his ene- 
mies, where all the hostile courts were re- 
presented by ministers, who found no diffi- 
culty in supplying their Governments with 
information about every movement of French 
troops in the whole length of the Italian pe- 
ninsula. That so scientific, imperious, and 
asping a strategist as Napoleon should 
ae. chafed vehemently at the existence of 
an obstacle was inevitable; but he was not 
yet prepared to suppress it. 
apoleon was at this time engaged in one 
of the most immense conflicts, not only of 
his own career, but of all history. The two 
years preceding and the three years subse- 


quent to the Peace of Amiens formed to- 
gether the most brilliant and the least re- 


prehensible portion of his domination. It 
1s impossible for his most systematic detrac- 
tor to refuse admiration to the wonderful 
promptitude with which he abandoned his 
scheme for the invasion of England after 
the reverse of Trafalgar, conceived at once 
an immense scheme of European conquest, 
and carried it immediately into execution. 
M. d’Haussonville is evidently writing from 
personal sources of information when he 
speaks of the astonishment and admiration 
which M. Daru, the Emperor's secretary, 
always evinced when he called to mind the 
manner in which Napoleon received the 
fatal news of the destruction of his fleet at 
Trafalgar. Daru was called to his side im- 
mediately on the reception of the news of 
Nelson’s last victory. The Emperor ex- 
hausted at first a whole vocabulary of furi- 
ous invective and satire on the incompetency 
of the unfortunate Villeneuve; he then 
grew calm, ordered his secretary to be 
seated and to prepare to write. Napoleon, 
then dismissing Trafalgar, Villeneuve, and 
the camp of Boulogne from his thoughts, 
dictated at once and almost without a stop 
the plan of a new campaign. The army 
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heart of Germany. The orders he gave for 
this purpose in detail provided for every 
necessity, foresaw every difficulty, and 
covered the whole line of march. The 
number of days of each corps on the road, 
its destination, and its very place on the 
field of battle on the other side of Europe. 
were all calculated and specified to the last 
degree of precision ; and never was the gen- 
ius of great military operations more strik- 
ingly active in the Emperor than on this oc- 
casion. 

He left Paris for his army in September 
1805. In afew weeks he had more than 
realised the appalling threats against A‘us- 
tria which he had addressed to his own 
Conseil d’Etat before his departure, by re- 
ducing Mack to capitulate at Ulm; the 
news of that event reached the Vatican on 
the 13th of November; on which very day 
the Pope thought fit to remonstrate, by a 
sealed letter addressed to the Emperor him- 
self, against the occupation of Ancona. In 
spite of the opinion of M. d’Haussonville, . 
both the date of the letter of the Pope, and 
the terms in which it was couched, seém to 
us to have been singularly ill-chosen. The 
campaign in Germany was not concluded 
by the capitulation of Ulm; and the atten- 
tion of the Emperor being then wholly ab- 
sorbed in the stupendous strategical move- 
ments which preceded the battle of Auster- 
litz — a querulous letter of the Pope about 
so comparatively small a matter as the oc- 
cupation of Ancona at that time was not 
calculated to meet with a very favourable 
reception. M. d’Haussonville, with that 
fine turn of language of which he makes 
such elegant and telling use throughout 
these volumes, declares that in the Pope’s 
letter ‘on sentait le ton plaintif de la ten- 
dresse blessée plutdt que laigre accent d’une 
menacante récrimination.’ On this point 
the reader must judge for himself, by an ex- 
tract. The Pope begins by avowing that 
the occupation has caused him both sur- 
prise and grief, and says subsequently : — 


‘ We had especial motives for believing that 
the sentiments of friendship which your Majesty 
professed towards us would have preserved us 
from so cruel an affront. We perceive that we 
|are mistaken. We then tell you frankly, "that 
| since our return from Paris we have experienceed 

nothing but painful and unpleasant treatinent 
| (amertumes et déplaisirs); while, on the con- 
| trary, the personal acquaintance which we made 
| with your Majesty, and our invariable bearing 
| towards you, seemed to promise us a totally dif- 
| ferent line of conduct. In a word, we do not 





which had so long been seated in sight of find in your Majesty that return of feeling which 
the English coast was to -be transported | we believed we had a right to expect of your 
mysteriously and rapidly at once to the | justice.’ 
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The Pope then demands the evacuation 
of Ancona, and declares, not in precise 
words, but in unmistakable fashion, that, 
in case of refusal, Cardinal Fesche must be 
recalled. 

We imagine a more impolitic letter was 
never penned by one head of a Govern- 
ment writing directly to another. For a 
Sovereign with his own hand to threaten to 
demand the recall of an ambassador, takes 
the proceeding altogether out of the prov- 
ince of diplomacy, and gives it the charac- 
ter of an act of personal defiance and re- 
sentment. 

Unfortunately for the Pope, who had 
perhaps written this injudicious letter at the 
suggestion of the Powers hostile to France, 
the state of Europe had changed before it 
reached its destination, and Napoleon did 
not condescend to answer it until the 7th 
of January, 1806, after three months of such 
triumphant success as had made him the 
virtual master of Europe, and placed kings 
and emperors as suppliants at his feet. 
He had in fact fulfilled his threat of dis- 
membering Austria; he had punished Prus- 
sia for a suspicious neutrality, by forcing 
her to invade Hanover and break with Eng- 
land; he conferred royal rank on the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria; he had punished the perfidy 
of Queen Caroline of Naples by declaring 
that the ‘House of the Bourbons had 
ceased to reign at Naples;’ he had be- 


stowed the Crown of Naples on his brother | 


Joseph, the Crown of Holland on his brother 
Louis ; he had married his adopted son, Eu- 
— Beauharnois, Viceroy of Italy, to a 

rincess of Bavaria; and he was making 
alliances for other members of his own and 
Josephine’s family with other royal houses 
of Europe. Such a rapid burst of victory 
and glory, unprecedented in the history of 


the world, exalted the whole French nation | 


to the wildest pitch of enthusiasm and ad- 
miration. From the Senate and Corps 
Législatif, down to the humblest municipal 
council, every public body voted addresses, 
which filled the *‘ Moniteur’ day after day 
with rhapsodical panegyrics of the author 
of this astounding fortune. The Church — 
Napoleon’s own creation — swelled the dia- 
pason of this universal song of rapture: 


from the stately cathedrals of France and 
the humblest village choirs resounded hymns | 


of adoration in honour of this new David, 


the Great Cyrus, the Pepin, and the Charle- | 


magne of his time. 

While this universal symphony of lauda- 
tion saluted him on all sides, there was but 
one discordant note, and that came from 
the querulous reproaches of the Pontiff of 
Rome. Other events, too, had happened 
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at Rome which gave him disagreeable re- 
flections, and exasperated him amid all the 
pride and triumph of success; for Napole- 
on, like too many of the sons of genius, in 
the very plenitude of universal admiration, 
might be stung to fury by a dissentient 
voice however insignificant. At Rome, the 
miscellaneous society, composed for the 
most part of the emissaries of his enemies, 
had, at certain moments, doubted of his 
success; a flush of joy passed over many 
faces, and congratulations were exchanged 
at the prospect of a reverse of his glory. 
He knew all this, and no doubt his infor- 
mants exaggerated all such manifestations 
in their reports ; for Rome was full of Na- 
poleon’s spies and agents of police, — 
there to give him secret intelligence of the 
conduct of all the sojourners in the Holy 
City. It is not to be wondered then that 
Napoleon wrote an angry reply to Pius VII. 


‘Very Holy Father,’ he wrote on the 7th of 
January, 1806, ‘I received a letter from your 
Holiness of the date of the 13th of November. I 
‘could not but be very strongly affected by the 
| fact, that when all the Powers in the pay of Eng- 
| land were engaged in a coalition to make unjust 
| war against me, your Holiness has lent an ear to 
|evil counsels, and has written me a letter in 
| terms so little considered. Your Holiness is at 
| liberty to keep my minister or to dismiss him. 
The occupation of Ancona is an immediate and 
necessary consequence of the bad organisation of 
the military force of the Holy See. Your Holi- 
' ness had an interest to know that this fortress 
| was in my hands rather than in those of the 
| English and the Turks.’ 





| He then replies to the reproaches of the 
|Pope about the ‘painful and unpleasant 
|treatment,’ the amertumes et déplaisirs, to 
| which he had been subject, and continues — 


*I have considered myself as the protector of 
| the Holy See, and in this title I have occupied 
Ancona. I have considered myself, like my pre- 
decessors of the second and the third race, as the 
| eldest son of the Church. I will protect con- 
stantly the Holy See, in spite of the wrong meas- 
ures, the ingratitude, and the evil dispositions 
of men who have unmasked themselves during 
the last three months. They believed me not. 
I repeat it, if your Holiness wishes to send away 
my minister, you are free to do so, as you are 
ree to receive in preference the English and the 
Chalif of Constantinople. God is judge who of 
, reigning princes has done most for religion.’ * 


At the same time he wrote a letter to 
| Cardinal Fesch, which was to be shown to 
‘the Vatican, couched in terms of menace 
and even of insult; one of the phrases be- 
| Correspondance de l’Empereur Napoleon I, Vol. 


‘xi, p, 527. 
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ing, ‘ Puisque ces imbéciles ne trouvent pas 
d@’inconvénient a ce qu’un protestant puisse 
occuper le tréne de France, je leur enver- 
rai un ambassadeur protestant.’ 

To these menaces the Pope replied in a 
letter dated 29th of January, 1806, which 
evinces again a still greater ignorance of 
human nature, and especially of the nature 
of men in the possession and exercise of 
power, than on the former occasion, He 
commences it, it is true, in terms of expla- 
nation and expostulation of a soothing char- 
acter; he endeavours in the gentlest fashion 
to show that the suspicions and reproaches 
of Napoleon are undeserved. Yet he does 
not confine himself to merely demanding 
the evacuation of Ancona, but proceeds, 
in all simplicity of heart, to ask for the res- 
titution of the Legations. 

The reply of Napoleon to this communi- 
cation is one of the most important in the 
whole series of the correspondence between 
himself and the Pope. It is the last in 
which he addresses the Pope with any re- 
mains of the cordiality which formerly ex- 
isted between them; and, moreover, it is 
the first in which he clearly indicates the 
sort of bargain he proposed to establish be- 
tween the Head of the Church and himself, 
as the head of the new Carlovingian Em- 
= which he meditated establishing in 

jurope. His plan, however, of an alliance 

with the Papacy had not yet. reached that 
enormous height of arrogant ambition 
which was its final phase, and of which he 
has left an outline for posterity in the as- 
tounding language dictated to Las Cases 
at St. Helena: — 


‘I share in all the pain of your Holiness, and 
conceive that you find yourself in difficulties. 
Your Holiness can avoid all by walking in a 
straight path, and avoiding the labyrinth of pol- 
itics and deference for Powers which, considered 
religiously, are heretical and not of the Church, 
and considered politically, are at a distance from 
your States, incapable of affording protection, 
and only able to do you injury. All Italy shall 
be subjected to my law. I will not touch the in- 
dependence of the Holy See. . . . But our con- 
ditions must be that your Holiness shall have 
the same regard for me in temporal affairs as 
I have for you in spiritual, and that you cease to 
confer useless acts of favour on the heretical en- 
emies of the Church, and on persons who can do 
it no benefit. Your Holiness is sovereign at 
Rome, but Iam its emperor. All my enemies 
must be its enemies likewise. It is not then 
proper that any agent of the King of Sardinia, 
any English, Russians, or Swedes, should reside 
at Rome or in your States, nor that any vessels 
belonging to these Powers enter your harbours. 
As chief of our religion I shall always have for 
your Holiness the filial deference which I have 
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shown to you in all circumstances; but I am ac- 
countable to God, who has thought fit to make 
use of my arm to establish religion; and can I 
allow religion to be compromised by the dilatory 
proceedings of the Court of Rome?’ 


The Emperor then complains of delay in 
forwarding the necessary Bulls for the in- 
duction of the Italian bishops; and con- 
tinues — 


‘I know your Holiness has good intentions, but 
you are surrounded by men who have none, and 
who, instead of labouring at these critical mo- 
— to remedy evils, only labour to increase 
MR, 0 oo 
* Those who speak any other language to your 
Holiness deceive you, and are your enemies.’ * 


The Emperor was more than ever re- 
solved to retain the Legations, and replied 
to the Pope’s demand for their restoration 
by himself making a fresh demand, which 
was a new aggression on the temparal pow- 
er of the Pope. Cardinal Fesch was in- 
structed to require expressly from the Papal 
Government — first, the expulsion of all 
English, Russians, and Sardinians from 
Rome and the Roman States ; secondly, the 
interdiction of the Papal harbours to the 
ships of these Powers ; and adds — 


* Dites-lui que j’ai les yeux ouverts, que je 
ne suis trompé qu’autant que le veux bien, que 
je suis Charlemagne, l’épée de l’Eglise, leur em- 
pereur, que je dois étre traits de méme qu’ils ne 
doivent pas savoir s’il y a un empire de Russie, 
Je fais connaitre au pape mes intentions en peu 
de mots. S’il n’y adhére pas, je le réduirai 
a la méme condition qu’il avait avant Charle- 
magne.” 


Cardinal Fesch was made personally re- 
sponsible for the success of these new de- 
mands, which were accompanied, as we 
see, by a new theory, now put forward for 
the first time, that the Emperor, as the heir 
of Charlemagne and of his prerogatives as 
the supposed donor of the patrimony of 
Peter, claimed to reduce the Toly See toa 
state of vassalage under the Empire. 

Unfortunately the Court of Rome itself, 
and the general tone of the clergy depend- 
ent on Napoleon, had placed these danger- 
ous Carlovingian weapons in his hands. 
The title of Protector of the Catholic Reli- 
gion had been applied to satiety to the chief 
author of the Concordat, and the memories 
of Pepin and Charlemagne had been evoked 
without limit to pay homage to him; though 
little, perhaps, did those who applied such 
language imagine at the time that their com- 
parisons would ever bear more than a faint 


* Correspondance de l’Empereur Napoleon I., vol. 
xii. p. 3. 
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similitude to the reality. In time—ac- 
cording to the usual rate of progress of the 
political schemes of Napoleon—this one 
pretension founded on Carlovingian tradi- 
tions, absorbed all his other pretensions, 
and the expulsion of the English and Rus- 
sians from he Roman States, and the clos- 
ing of the Roman ports to their vessels, 
sank into secondary importance. 

The letter of Napoleon to the Pope was 
dated the 22nd of February, 1806. Car- 
dinal Fesch acted immediately upon his in- 
structions, and presented his note to Con- 
salvion the 2nd of March. Consalvi ad- 
vised the Pope not to reply to the letter of 
Napoleon without taking the advice of the Sa- 
cred College, which was convoked for the 
6th of March, under a pledge of strict se- 
crecy; the letter of the Emperor and all 
the papers relative to the negotiations were 
laid before it. No vote was taken at this 
congregation, but at a second, which was 
held forty-eight hours afterwards, during 
which time the ambassador of France had 
an ample opportunity of using his influence 
with the members of the Sacred College. 
At this second meeting the Cardinals as- 
sembled to the number of thirty. One vote 
alone was favourable to the Emperor, that 
of the French Cardinal de Bayanne ; all the 
others declared that it was necessary to 
guarantee at any price the independence of 
the Holy See, because it was too intimately 
connected with the welfare of religion 
(‘troppo strettamente commessa al bene 
della religione’), and advised that an an- 
swer ‘should be returned without equivo- 
cation and with the greatest precision.’ 
The Pope gave his — the last, in the 
same sense; and the Secretary of State was 
by unanimous consent appointed to draw 
up the reply to Napoleon, which, however, 
a bears traces of the hand of Pius 

II 


This reply was of great length, —a very 
able State paper, drawn up with modera- 
tion and reason, and with much dignity of 


tone. The Pope declared that the demands 
of Napoleon could not be acceded to by the 
Holy See without violating its obligations 
in its double capacity as a spiritual and 
temporal Power; that the expulsion from 
the States of the Church of the Russians, 
English, Swedes, and Sardinians, and the 
closing of all Roman ports to these nations, 
would necessariy place the Holy See in a 
state of hostility to these Powers ; that the 
Vicar of the Gospel of Christ was, by the 
very character of his divine office, bound to 
remain at peace both with Catholics and 
heretics, except in case of hostile 8- 
sion and of the imminent peril of religion ; 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XI. 450 
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that if any of his predecessors had, by hu- 
man weakness, departed from such maxims, 
their conduct was no example for him. 
The Pope showed, moreover, that hostili- 
ties between the Holy See and the heretic 
Powers named by Napoleon involved neces- 
sarily a rupture of the communications in- 
cessantly carried on between the Head of 
the Church and the Catholics living under 
the protection of their respective Govern- 
ments. ‘Are we,’ asked Pius VII., with 
anguish,‘to abandon the spiritual charge 
of so many of the Faith, when the Gospel 
has prescribed to us to use every diligence 
for the gain of a single soul? Millions of 
our Faith are spread through the Russian 
Empire; millions upon millions in the re- 
gions under the sway of England, who en- 
joy the free exercise of their religion and 
are protected under both Governments. 
What incalculable evils may not arise for 
religion and Catholicism if we place our- 
selves in open rupture with the Powers who 
protect them, without a show of justice! — 
evils for which we must accuse ourselves 
and render an account before the tribunal 
of God.’ After next explaining to what 
causes must be attributed the delays of the 
settlement of ecclesiastical difficulties in 
Germany, the Pope proceeds, with dignity 
and firmness, to address Napoleon on the 
subject of his Carlovingian theory, and then 
sets forth the traditional doctrines of the 
Holy See with respect to the Imperial 
ower. After recognising with fervour the 
enefits which religion had derived from 
the protection of the Emperor, after appeal- 
ing earnestly to his wisdom and his pru- 
dence, after pathetically reminding the Em- 
— that, in this hour of anguish for the 
Joly See, not a year has yet elapsed since 
the Pontifical visit to Paris, the Pope con- 
cludes by giving him his paternal benedic- 
tion. ° 

Napoleon received the Pope’s letter with 
either real or feigned indignation, and de- 
clared, through M. de Talleyrand, that he 
would no longer correspond personally with 
the Holy Father. He laid all the blame of 
the resistance of the Pope to his demands 
upon Consalvi; and the manifestation of 
his ill-will and that of Cardinal Fesch to- 
wards that minister became now so flagrant 
that the Cardinal shortly afterwards resigned 
his office, though with little hope that his 
sacrifice would induce Napoleon to modify 
his aggressive policy or diminish the imperi- 
ousness of his demands. 

The retirement of Cardinal Consalvi was 
preceded, however, by events which require 
a passing notice, in order to understand the 
increasing intensity of the discord between 
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the Emperor and the Court of Rome. The 
Cardinal Secretary had made various efforts 
on his rT authority to conciliate the 
= of the Emperor without success. 
ne of these was.by procuring the depart- 
ure of Mr. Jackson from Rome, who had 
been frequently signalised by the Emperor 
as one of a batch of hostile intriguers pro- 
tected by the Holy See. Mr. Jackson was 
an English diplomatist of inoffensive charac- 
ter, formerly minister at the Court of Turin, 
who had followed the ex-King of Sardinia 
into exile at Rome; and on being informed 
by Consalvi, with every expression of re- 
spect, that his presence was a danger to the 
Roman Government, he proposed sponta- 
neously to withdraw. But the irritation of 
the Emperor was now so intense that he 
never deigned to take notice of the depart- 
ure of Mr. Jackson at all.* And, more- 
over, at this critical moment, the Court of 
Rome, with that incurable infatuation in 
temporal matters for which it has ever been 
distinguished, put -forth another pretension 
which stung Napoleon afresh, by renewing 
its ever-contested claims to the suzerainty 
of Naples. Upon this the fury of Napoleon 
exploded at once. ‘ Que veut la secrétair- 
erie d’Etat de Rome? quel esprit de vertige 
s'est douc emparé d’elle?’ he exclaims in 
a note for the guidance of M, de Talleyrand. 
He ordered at once the occupation of Civita 
Vecchia, and seized the duchies of Bene- 
- vento and Ponte Corvo, which he bestowed 
on M. de Talleyrand and Marshal Berna- 
dotte. 

Napoleon now, in order, as he said, to re- 
move his uncle Cardinal Fesch from the 
reach of daily insult at Rome, replaced him 
by a M. Alquier, who had formerly been 
Minister to the Court of Naples. After the 
retreat of Consalvi, the Pope, as though to 
prove that his line of policy was not prompt- 
ed by his ministers —that he was no mere 
fantoccino, to use his own expression — 
chose, as Secretary of State, one of the old- 
est and least prominent of the members of 
the Sacred College, the Cardinal Casoni. 
The replies of the Holy See to the Imperial 

* Napoleon, nevertheless, in 1810,in his Exposé 
des motifs du senatus-consulte sur la réunion des 
Etats romains a UVempire, 17 février, 1810, put for- 
ward the presenee of Mr. Jackson at Rome among 
the first in his list of grievances against the Holy 

OM Gott aveuglement soit obstination. . . la cour de 
- Rome alla plus loin encore. Un ministre anglais, 
la honte de son pays, avait trouvé un asile & Rome. 
La il ourdissait des complots, salariait des brigands 
et payait des assassinats, et Rome protégeait le trai- 
tre et ses = et Rome laissait empoisonner son 
cabinet de leur souffle corrupteur, et Rome trahis- 
sait en les alterant les secrets de la correspondance 


de son auguste allie, et Rome etait devenue un thea- 
tre de di tion, un atelier de libelles, et un asile 
de bri y 





demands continued still to be of the same 
tenor as during the secretaryship of Con- 
salvi. But M. Alquier, who had succeeded 
Cardinal Fesch as. French ambassador, dis- 
charged the difficult duties of his post in a 
manner more grateful to the Papal Court 
than his predecessor, in a manner which re- 
called the good offices of M. Cacault, and 
he endeavoured to remove the illusions of 
the Emperor that the Pope was himself in- 
capable of firm and independent action. 


‘There is a strange mistake,’ he wrote, ‘about 
the character of the Sovereign Pontiff, if it is 
believed that his apparent flexibility yields to all 
the movements people wish to impose upon him. 

. . . The Pope is of a gentle character, but 
very irritable, and capable of exhibiting a firm- 
ness proof against everything. It is an undeni- 
able fact that he would see * without satisfaction 
his resistance produce political changes which he 
would call persecution. Like all the Ultramon- 
tanists, he thinks that the woes of the Church, to 
use their own expression, would bring about 
more prosperous times; and already they say 
openly, ‘‘ If the Emperor overthrows us, his suc- 
cessor will re-establish us.’?’ (Vol. ii. p. 304.) 


But the counsels of M. Alquier were lost 
upon Napoleon. He was determined not to 
believe that the Pope would be less submis- 
sive to his dictation than he found nearly all 
the rest of the Sovereigns of Europe. This 
wedge of neutral territory in the heart of 
Italy interfered with his domination, and he 
was determined to be as completely master 
of the peninsula of Italy as of the peninsula 
of Spain. It is a singular coincidence that 
from these two countries — the weakest and 
the most retrograde among the nations of 
Europe —he encountered more invincible 
opposition to his usurpations than in any 
other part of the Continent. Nevertheless, 
he was irritated to.an extreme degree at the 
unexpected manifestation of the indepen- 
dent spirit of Pius VII. ‘ La cour de Rome 
est tout & fait devenue folle!’ he wrote on 
June 22, 1806; and on July 1, according 
to his usual custom of scolding ambassadors 
when angry with the Governments they rep- 
resented, he assailed the Cardinal Legate 
at Saint Cloud, before his assembled minis- 
ters and foreign ambassadors, with a torrent 
of fierce invective which lasted an hour :— 


*«* Ecrivez,’’? he cried before the astonished 
assembly, ‘‘ écrivez 4 Rome que je suis résolu 
a empécher les Anglais de faire une diversion et 
de couper la communication entres mes trou 
du royaume d’Italie et celles qui sont dans le 
royaume de Naples. Ecrivez que je demande 
a Sa Saitets une déclaration sans ambiguité et 
sans réserve, portant, que pendant la présente 

* Query: Should the word not be inserted here?— 
Living Age. 
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guerre et toute autre guerre 4 venir, tous les 
ports des Etats pontificaux seront fermés a tous ba- 
timents anglais, soit de guerre, soit de commerce. 
Ecrivez cela au pape; écrivez tout de suite, parce- 
que si dans le délaile plus court je ne regois pas la 
déclaration congue dans les termes que je de- 
mande, je ferai occuper tout le reste de 1’ Etat pon- 
tifical, je ferai apposer les aigles sur les portes de 
chacune de ses villes, de chacun de ses domaines, 
et je partagerai la totalité des provinces possédées 
par le pape— comme j’ai fait pour Bénévento 
et Ponte-Corvo en autant de duchés et de prin- 
cipautés, que je conférerai 4 qui me plaise. Si 
le pape persiste dans son refus, j’établirai un 
sénat a4 Rome, et quand une fois Rome et |’Etat 
pontifical seront dans mes mains, ils n’en sortiront 
jamais plus. Ecrivez bien tout cela, ne cachez 
rien; je verrai bien par la réponse du pape si 
vous avez tout dit.’’ ’ 


The Cardinal Caprara, who was entirely, 
as we have said,-won over to the Imperial 
policy, entreated the Pope to reflect seri- 
ously upon the nature of this threat, and 
M. Alquier at Rome was almost simultane- 
ously instructed to deliver to Pius VII. 
himself a similar ultimatum; while secret 
commands were sent to the French military 
authorities at Ancona and Civita Vecchia to 
take possession of the Papal revenues, and 
to incorporate the Pontifical troops with 
the French army —commands which were 
carried out with the utmost rigour, and ac- 
companied with the ae of Mon- 
signore Negretta, the Papal Governour of 
Civita Vecchia, for resistance to their exe- 
cution. Napoleon well knew the extreme 
penury of the Papal treasury, brought about 
as well by the sequestration of the Lega- 
tions, as by the large advances and requisi- 
tions imposed upon the Roman States for 
the entertainment of the French troops, 
either in passage or quartered in the terri- 
tory, and he trusted that financial distress 
would co-operate with his other measures 
in overcoming what he called l’obstination 
insensée du pape, and the misérable point 
@honneur which Pius VII. persisted in 
maintaining. 

The reply of the Pope to this last arbi- 
trary summons of Napoleon was a letter 
written by his own hand, addressed to the 
Cardinal Caprara, but evidently intended 
to be submitted to Napoleon himself. It 
was in the nature of an appeal and re- 
monstrance, accompanied by a direct refu- 
sal; and concluded with the asseveration — 


* Our part is irrevocably chosen : nothing can 
change it, neither menaces nor the execution of 
these menaces. . . . 

‘Such are our sentiments which you can re- 
gard as our testament; and we are willing, if ne- 


cessary, to sign it with our blood, strengthening | 





ourselves, in case of persecution, by these words 
of our Divine Master, ‘‘ Happy are those who . 
suffer persecution for the sake of justice.’ ’ 
Napoleon made ‘no reply to this letter, 
and it seemed he had forgotten the affairs 
of Rome altogether. Caprara attempted 
to approach him on two occasions: on the 
first he turned his back upon him; on the 
second he turned away, saying, ‘ Mon Dieu, 
cardinal, que vous sentez les clubs de Rome!’ 
This assumed indifference arose from the 
fact that he was meditating his great cam- 
paign against Prussia; which was to set 
the seal on his military reputation, even in 
the eyes of the hostile sceptics of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, who would not even 
admit his military genius until he had 
beaten the descendants of the victors of 
Rosbach, and the inheritors of the military 
prestige of the great Frederic. After this 
new and tremendous success, Napoleon, in 
the intoxication of triumph which was shared 
by all France, from the very cabinet and 
the palace of the fugitive Prussian King, 
formerly occupied by the great Frederic, 
bethought himself again of the affairs of 
Rome, and sent orders, on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1806, for a certain Monsignore 
Arezzo, Bishop of Seleucia, the Papal Nun- 
cio at Dresden, to take a journey to Berlin. 
The details of this interview, contained in 
a paper written by Monsignore Arezzo, 
entitled ‘ Relazione del mio abboccamento 
coll’ Imperatore Napoleone, 12 Novembre, 
1806,’ and found among the papers of the 
Pope at the Quirinal, are extremely curious. 
Napoleon again brought up his Carlovin- 
gian pretensions in a more dogmatic form, 
and charged Monsignore Arezzo with an 
immediate mission to the Pope, demanding 
his instant accession to the Napoleonic 
Confederation. The mission of Monsig- 
nore Arezzo was, however, utterly ineffec- 
tive to shake the resolution of Pius VII. 
Meanwhile Eylau and Friedland had*to be 
fought. But after the Peace of Tilsit, the 
Emperor again turned his attention to his 
contest with the Papacy; for every fresh 
victory of Napoleon was felt immediately 
at Rome, by a renewal of his exigencies 
with more tyrannical and obstinate acerbity. 
A fresh point of disagreement, moreover, 
had arisen; inasmuch as the Pope, partly 
from objections to the manner of carrying 
out the Italian Concordat, and partly 
from resentment at the: aggressive usurpa- 
tions of the Emperor, refused to send the 
necessary Bulls for the induction of the 
Italian bishops named by the Viceroy Eu- 
gene. The Pope, however, either from the 
influence of the incessant admonitions and 
persuasions of Caprara, or from an increased 
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sense of the omnipotence of Napoleon, 
evinced at this crisis of the negotiations a 
weakness and inclination to yield of which 
he had hitherto shown no sign, and con- 
sented to send a fresh negotiator to Paris 
to endeavour to arrange the matters in 
dispute ; and as the Emperor would hear 
of no other negotiator than the Cardinal de 
Bayanne, a Frenchman devoted to the 
French interests, he submitted to this act 
of dictation, almost unparalleled in diplo- 
macy, and named that individual. he 
Emperor now began to fear that the Pope 
would really come to terms, and so prevent 
him from having the slightest colourable 
retext for seizing the Papal territories. 

e consequently increased his demands ; 
while he substituted M. de Champagny for 
M. de Talleyrand in the direction of 
foreign affairs; a change which had a frr- 
ther prejudicial influence on the negotia- 
tions with Rome, since M. de Champagny 
was incapable of mitigating the overbearing 
language of Napoleon by the delicate turns 
of expression which flowed from the pen of 
M. de Talleyrand.* 

The mission of the Cardinal de Bayanne 
was rendered as nagatory as all former ne- 
gotiations ; Napoleon was now determined 
not to come to any agreement. Neverthe- 
less, the Pope, in April 1807, had made 
immense concessions. Advised by M. Al- 
quier that he should attach no exaggerated 
importance to the words which the Enpe- 
ror, in a moment of impatience, had ad- 
dressed to the Legate in Paris, and that his 
official instructions went no farther than to 
demand the co-operation of his Holiness in 
a league against the ‘ heretics and the Eng- 
lish,’ and not against all the enemies of the 
Emperor, Pius VII. made up his mind to 
the utmost concessions which he thought it 
possible for the Holy See to grant. 

This surrender was, undoubtedly, in di- 
rect contradiction to all the reasons which 
the Pope had opposed to the demands of 
Napoleon, and was a sign of weakness and 
a dereliction of duty in Pius VII., unless he 
had changed his opinion as to the possibility 
of making the temporal power obey the 
dictates of political expediency and ne- 
cessity apart from spiritual considerations. 
When the stand of a Power like the Papacy 
is taken upon its spiritual obligations, no 


* One example of the modifications made by M. 
de Talleyrand in the Emperor’s language is sufficient 
to show the process Napoleon’s diction went through 
at his hands. Napoleon had written, ‘ L’empereur 
n'a pu que reconnaitre |’extréme impéritie et la 
mauvaise volonté de la cour de Rome.’ M. de Tal- 
leyrand, without change of sense, turns the phrase 
thus:—‘Sa Majesté avait lieu de croire les min- 
istres de la cour de Rome assez éclairés et assez 
bien-veillants.’ 
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honourable compromise is possible; but 
throughout the whole course of these nego- 
tiations, “7 Church of Rome again and 
again took up a position on dogmatic 
grounds, from hich they said it a 
possible to recede a step, and almost in 
every case _ were obliged to give way. 

However, the Pope was spared the hu- 
miliation of entering into any such treaty. 
Napoleon instructed M. de Champagny to , 
present to the Cardinal de Bayanne a pro- 
ject of alliance of a still more exacting 
character as an ultimatum. By the articles 
of this treaty the Pope was to engage him- 
self to aid the Emperor in all his wars 
against the ‘infidels and the English;’ and 
other stipulations were added which would 
have made the Pope a virtual member of 
the Imperial Confederation. Moreover, as 
if the Emperor wished to avoid the possi- 
bility of such a treaty being accepted at 
Rome, he instructed M. de me et to 
inform the Cardinal de Bayanne that the 
right of adding fresh conditions was still to 
be considered as reserved, and one very 
curious stipulation about the fortification of 
Ancona was subsequently added. This 
draft treaty was, as Cardinal Pacca informs 
us, presented by the Pope to the Sacred 
College, who unanimously rejected it with 
horror and indignation. The Pope replied 
with his own hand ina dignified letter to 
the Cardinal de Bayanne, and requested 
him to ask for his passports if such demands 
were insisted on. 

When the contents of the Pope’s letter 
were made known to Napoleon, he resolved 
at once on the occupation of Rome. A 
show of negotiation between M. de Cham- 
pagny and Cardinal Caprara was kept up, 
to divert the attention of the Roman Court 
from the measures in progress. General 
Miollis, a military officer of distinguished 
ability, and in repute for his courtesy and 
moderation, was entrusted with this deli- 
cate operation, although, as usual, the Em- 
peror himself arranged everything down to 
the minutest details. M. Alquier was in- 
formed of the object of the march of the 
troops, and that immediately on the oceu- 
pation a decree would be issued to revoke 
the donation of Charlemagne (‘ qui cassera 
la donation de Charlemagne’), and unite 
the States of the Church to the Kingdom 
of Italy. 

On the 2nd of February, 1808, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, the French troops 
entered Rome by the gate of the Piazza 
del Popolo, disarmed the pontifical guard 
of the gates of the town, and took posses- 
sion of the Castle of Saint Angelo. A 
body of cavalry and infantry surrounded 
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the Palace of the Quirinal, in which the 
Pope was then resident, and a battery of 
ten pieces of artillery was drawn up and 

inted at the windows of his apartments. 

e Pope at that very hour was officiating 
at the Mass of the Purification of the Vir- 
gin, in the chapel of the Quirinal, assisted 
by all the members of the Sacred College. 

he service was performed to the end with 
the usual somalia and the French offi- 
cers observed at its conclusion with curios- 
ity that the Cardinals got into their car- 
riages, and drove off as if nothing extraor- 
dinary had taken place. 

These two volumes of M. d’Haussonville 
carry us no farther than the occupation of 
Rome; two other volumes will conclude 
the story of the contest of Napoleon with 
Pius VII.; for from this time it may be 
said that the Court of Kome was represent- 
ed entirely by the person of the Pontiff. 

Our limits have prevented us from notic- 
ing, in the course of this review, some 
chapters in these volumes on the relations 
of Napoleon with his own clergy, which 
exhibit the meddling despotism of the Em- 

eror, and his cynical contempt for the 
iberty of conscience and ef speech, in a 
more odious light than even his relations 
with Rome. A coarse speech has been at- 
tributed to him, ‘Il n’y a rien que je ne 
puisse faire avec mes gendarmes et avec 
mes prétres.’ It is doubtful whether he 
ever spoke the words, but they, neverthe- 
less, resume the whole policy of his ad- 
ministration with the most incontestable 
truth. The Church was established by 
Napoleon, as he himself has not ens 
from confessing to posterity, as a political 
institution for the subjugation of public 
opinion, and his bishops and priests were 
expected to be the complaisant allies of his 
préfets and his police. He himself related 
that one of the great political advantages 
which he acquired by the Concordat was 
the resignation, at the solicitation of the 
Pope, of all the surviving bishops of the 
old régime, ‘which broke the last thread 
which attached the country to the House of 
Bourbon.’ Having thus got the clergy as 
completely in his power as his army and 
his police, he exacted from them all the 
same unhesitating submission and obedi- 
ence. For the most part he found little 
opposition; and one of the most fruitfal 
subjects for meditation offered. by these 
volumes is the unresisting servility of the 
mass of the clergy to the purposes and 
requisitions of the Government. Indeed, 
every precaution was taken, and every 
measure of severity adopted, to prevent 
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patpit, in episcopal charges, in pastoral 
etters, and in clerical journals. The doc- 


uments emanating from the episcopal chair 
in every department were subject to the 
censure of the préfets ; and to make doubly 
sure that no episcopal writing could escape 
the attention of the local authorities, not a 
line could be printed by a bishop except at 
the préfecture. To preserve the monopoly 
of speech throughout the empire, poo oy in 
order that discussion in religious matters 
should be as impossible as in political, all 
the religious journals in the country were 
suppressed by the order of the Minister of 
Police, with the exception of the ‘ Journal 
des Curés,’ whose writers were to be ap- 
sr gg by the Cardinal Archbishop of 

aris. Reports on the, conduct of the 
bishops and curates, and on the character 
of their sermons, were regularly transmit- 
ted by the chiefs of the g ie to 
Paris ; and no punishment, from simple re- 
mimand down to degradation, exile, and 
Imprisonment, was spared to such as of- 
fended against the orders of the Govern- 
ment. Napoleon carried even down to the 
sermons of the most obscure curés that 
ubiquity of attention which he managed to 
give to everything. ‘ Faites connaitre mon 
mécontentement 4 M. Robert, prétre de 
Bourges,’ he wrote to M. Portalis; ‘il a 
fait un trés-mauvais sermon au quinze 
aout.’ Poor vicars were imprisoned by 
dozens at a time on the simple denuncia- 
tions of police agents. The prisons of 
France and Italy were crowded with ob- 
secure priests for acts displeasing to the 
government. But the government did not 
restrict itself to mere surveillance. It or- 
dinarily prescribed, on political occasions, 
the subjects of the discourses of bishop and 
priest. The first care of Napoleon after 
every victory was to write to his bishpps 
and archbishops, and enjoin the celebration 
of the Te Deum in their respective cathe- 
drals, with the accompaniment of a befit- 
ting sermon. Was he in war against the 
Russians — the clergy were to dilate on the 
glory of a victory over a schismatic people. 
At certain crises of- hostilities with Eng- 
land, the heresy of the British nation was 
to be signalised; and the priests of La 
Vendée were regulany enjoined to en- 
lighten their congregations on the wrongs 
of the Church in Ireland. Other matters 
of public policy, such as the conscription, 
were suggested from time to time as sub- 
jects of edification. In the lack of any 
special topic, the praises of the Emperor 
were to be a standing argument for im- 
proving the religious sentiments of the 


the slightest freedom of expression in the| faithful; and these were expected to be 
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poured forth in no moderate measure. ‘Il 
faut louer davantage l’empereur dans vos 
mandements,’ said M. Réal, the préfet of 
police, to M. Abbé de Broglie, bishop of 
Acqui, and afterwards of Ghent. ‘ Don- 
nez-moi donc la mesure,’ replied the pre- 
late. ‘Je ne la sais pas.’... Allons, 
monsieur, donnez-moi exactement, je vous 
prie, la dose de la louange, afin que je 
puisse toujours l’atteindre sans jamais la 
dépasser.’ The invention of. a ‘Saint Na- 
poléon’ and the Imperial Catechism further 
exemplify the care with which it was en- 
deavoured to train the religious sentiment 
of France in a proper direction. This cate- 
chism was based on that of Bossuet, which, 
remodelled by M. Portalis, and finally 
revised by the Emperor, received a startling 
development in its fourth commandment, 
‘on the duties of Christians to their princes. 
Two questions and answers will illustrate 
sufficiently this extraordinary document : — 


*@Q. Are there no particular motives which 
ought to attach us especially to Napoleon I. our 
Emperor ? 

‘A. Yes; for it is he whom God has raised 
up in times of difficulty for the re-establishing 
of public worship and the Holy Religion of our 
fathers, and to be its protector. He has re- 
stored and preserved public order with his pro- 
found and active wisdom ; he defends the State 
with his mighty arm; he is become the anointed 
of the Lord, by the consecration which he has 
received from the Sovereign Pontiff, head of the 
Universal Church. 

*Q. What ought we to think of those who 
fail in their duty towards our Emperor? 

‘A. According to the Apostle St. Paul, they 
resist the order established by God himself, and 
render themselves worthy of eternal damna- 
tion.’ 

The difficulties as to the acceptance of 
the Imperial Catechism by the Episcopacy 
of France were great on various points. 
One of these difficulties related to the words 
‘hors de VEglise point de salut,’ which Na- 
poleon wished to omit; however, he con- 
sented to insert these words, which are 
found also in the Catechism of Bossuet ; and 
in return the Church allowed herself to be 
seduced into declaring that all who opposed 
the government of Napoleon were worthy 
of eternal damnation. 

The nature of this compromise was pre- 
cisely that on which the Concordat, ob- 
tained in such violent fashion from the Pa- 
pacy, itself is based. It cannot be pre- 
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tended that the spiritual authority can sub- 
mit to such compromises, and make such 
coneessions to a temporal power, without 
degradation, and never, we imagine, was 
any national body of clergy reduced to 
such a condition of unresisting uniform ser- 
vility as that of the First Empire; for al- 
though the Court of Rome chose to shut 
its eyes to the fact, the Pope by the Con- 
cordat placed virtually at the head of the 
French Church a sovereign who, whatever 
sentimental preference he might have for 
Catholicism as a State religion, was noto- 
riously a Deist ; while the Bisbops of France 
submitted to his dictation even in matters 
of dogma. Napoleon was content that the 
Church should exercise to the fullest ex- 
tent-her sovereign sway over the minds of 
men, provided she recognised her own su- 
perior in himself. 


‘I was about to raise the Pope up beyond 
measure, to surround him with pomp and hom- 
age. . . . [ would have brought him to regret 
no more his temporal power. J would have 
made him an idol. He should have remained 
by my side in Paris, which would have become 
the capital of the Christian world, and I would 
have directed the world-Christian as well as 
the world-political. I would have had my re- 
ligious.sessions as well as my legislative sessions. 
My councils would have been the representative 
bodies of Christendom ; the Pope would but have 
been its president. I would have opened and 
closed these assemblies, approved and published 
their decisions, in the same way as Constantine 
and Charlemagne had done before me.’ 


The language in which he thus declares 
the nature of his project for subjugating the 
Papacy entirely to the service of his own 
domination in Europe, when his ambition 
had expanded to its colossal Carlovingian 
pretensions, is haughtier than ever issued 
from the lips of any conqueror; and if he 
had succeeded in his aim, never before 
would Europe have been enslaved by so 
hopeless and terrible a form of spiritual 
and material despotism. To the honour of 
the Church his project was defeated. The 
meek resistance of Pius VII. to the over- 
whelming force which had crushed every 
independent Power on the continent of Eu- 
rope, was therefore a protest worthy of the 
sacred character of the Head of the Latin 
Church in favour of the dignity and liberty 
of man; and, by the justice of Heaven, the 
victim survived the conqueror, the feeble 
endured, the mighty one perished. 





MADAME 


x. 


THE next day when I woke, my little 
windows were loaded with snow; it was 
still falling so fast that we could not see the 
opposite house. Outside the bells of Un- 
cle Jacob’s sleigh were tinkling ; his horse 
Kappel whined; but no other sound was 
heard, all the people of the village having 
taken care to shut their doors. 

I thought something extraordinary must 
have occurred to make my uncle decide to 
set off on a journey in such weather; and 
having dressed I went down stairs,quickly 
to learn what it could be. 

The alley was open; my uncle, plunged 
in the snow up to his knees, his large otter- 
skin cap drawn over his neck, and the col- 
lar of his great-coat turned up, was arrang- 
ing in haste a bundle of straw in the sleigh. 

** Are you going away, uncle?” I called 
out, as I stepped upon the threshold. 

‘“* Yes, Fritzel, yes, I am going,” said he, 
in a cheerful tone; ‘‘will you go with 
me?” 

I should have liked very much to go in 
the sleigh, but seeing those large flakes of 
snow whirling up high in the air, and think- 
ing it would be cold, I replied, —*‘* An- 
other day, uncle; to-day I like better to 
stay at home.” 

Then he laughed aloud, and coming in 
again he pinched my ear, which he often 
did when he was in good humour. 

We went together into the kitchen, where 
the fire was dancing upon the hearth and 
diffused a pleasant warmth. Lisbeth was 
washing the porringers in front of the little 
window with round panes which looked out 
upon the court. Everything was quiet in 
the kitchen; the large soup dishes seemed 
to shine more than usual, and upon their 
bulging sides fifty little flames were dancing 
like those on the hearth. 

‘* Now everything is ready,” said my 
uncle, opening the pantry and stuffing into 
his pocket a crust of bread. 

e put under his great-coat the flask of 
kirschenwasser that he always carried on a 
journey ; then, just as he was going into 
the large room, his hand on the latch, he 
told the old servant not to forget his direc- 
gions, to keep good fires everywhere, to 
leave the door open so as to hear Madame 
Thérése, and to give her everything she 
might ask for, with the exception of food, 
for she must take~only a cup of broth in 
the morning and another in the evening 
with some vegetables, and to thwart her in 
nothing. 

At last he went in, and I followed him, 
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thinking of the pleasure I should have when 
he was _ in running all through the vil- 
lage with my friend Scipio, and doing honour 
to myself with his talents. 

** Well, Madame Thérése,” said my uncle, 
in a cheerful tone, ‘‘ Here I am, just off. 
What fine weather for sleighing! ” 

Madame 'Thérése, leaning on her elbow 
in the depth of the alcove, the curtains 
drawn on one side, looked at the windows 
with a very sober countenance. 

** Are you going to see a patient, mon- 
sieur doctor ?” she asked. 

** Yes, a poor wood-cutter at Dannbach, 
three leagues from here, who has got hurt 
under his sled; it is a serious wound, and 
admits of no delay.” 

‘*What a hard profession yours is!” 
said Madame Thérése in a softened .tone ; 
‘*to go out in such weather to succour an 
unfortunate man, who, perhaps, will never 
recompense your services ! ” 

‘Eh! undoubtedly,” answered my uncle, 
as he filled his large porcelain pipe; ‘‘ that ° 
has often happened to me already; but 
what would you? because a man is poor 
is no reason for letting him die; we are all 
brothers, Madame Thérése, and the wretch- 
ed have a right to live as well as the rich.” 

‘Yes, you are right, and yet how many 
in your place would quietly remain by their 
fireside instead of risking their lives for the 
sole pleasure of doing good!” And rais- 
ing her eyes expressively, — ‘* Monsieur 
doctor,” she said, ‘* you are a Republican.” 

“I, Madame Thérése! what do you 
mean?” he exclaimed, laughing. 

‘Yes, a true Republican,” she replied ; 
‘*a man whom nothing stops, who despises 
all trouble, all hardships, in fulfilling his 
duty.” 

‘“*Ah! if you mean it in that way, I 
should be happy to deserve the name,” re- 
plied my uncle. ‘* But in all places and in 
all parts of the world such men may be 
found.” 

‘*Then, Monsieur Jacob, they are Re- 
publicans without knowing it.” 

My uncle could not help smiling. 

«©You have an answer for everything,” 
said he, stuffing his pe of tobacco into 
the large pocket of his great-coat; ‘‘ one 
cannot discuss with you !” 

Some moments of silence followed these 
words. My uncle struck a light. I had 
taken Scipio’s head into my arms, and I was 
thinking, — ‘‘I am holding you; you are 
going to follow me. We will come back to 
dinner, and after that we will begin again.” 
The horse continued to whinny outside, and 
Madame Thérése was looking at the large 
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flakes which were whirling against the win- 
dows, when my uncle, having lighted his 
pipe, said, — 

**I shall be gone till night, but Fritzel 
will keep you company; the time will not 
seem very long. 

He passed his hand through my hair, and 
I became as red asa lobster, which made 
Madame Thérése smile. 

**No, no, monsieur doctor,” said she 
kindly; ‘‘ I am never tired of being alone. 
Fritzel must run about with Scipio; that 
will do them good. And then they like bet- 
ter to breathe the open air than to stay 
shut up in a room; is it not so, Fritzel?” 

**Oh, yes! Madame Thérése,” replied I, 
drawing a deep sigh. 

**What! are you not ashamed to say 
that ? ” cried my uncle. 

** Ah! why, monsieur doctor? Fritzel | 
is like little Jean, — he says just what he 
thinks, and he is right. Go, Fritzel, run, 
amuse yourself; your uncle gives you 
leave.” 

How I loved her then, and how sweet her 
smile seemed to me! Uncle Jacob began to 
laugh; he took his whip from the corner of 





the room, and turning round,— 

**Well, Madame Thérése,” cried he, 
good-bye, and good courage! ” 

** Good-bye, monsieur doctor,” said she, | 
holding out her long hand to him with an 
expression of feeling ; ‘‘go, and may heaven 
guide you!” 

They remained thus for a moment; then 
my uncle said, — ; 

“This evening between six and seven 
o'clock I shall be on my return, Madame 
Thérése ; have confidence, be without anxi- 
ety, all is for the best.” 

After this we went out. He mounted the 
steps of the sleigh, wrapped his great-coat 
round his knees, and touching Rappel with 
the end of his whip, he said to me, — 

** Behave well, Fritzel.” 

The sleigh went off without noise, going 
up the street. Some of the good people 
looked out of their windows and said to 
themselves,— 

**Monsieur doctor is certainly called 
somewhere to see a person who is danger- 
ously ill, or he would not go out in such 
snowy weather.” 

When my uncle had disappeared round 
the corner of the street, I shut the gate of 
the alley and returned to take. my soup on 


| 





the edge of the hearth. Scipio looked at me, 
his great moustaches up in the air; and 
from time to time he licked round his chops | 
and winked his eyes. I let him clean the | 


bottom of my plate as usual, which he did | 
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gravely, without showing the greediness of 
the other dogs of the village. 

We had got thus far, and I was about to 
go out, when Lisbeth, who had just finished 

er work and was wiping her hands on the 
towel behind the door, asked me, — ‘‘Are 
you going to stay here, Fritzel ? ” 

‘No, I am going to see little Hans 
Aden.” 

‘* Well, listen now. Since you have got 
to put on your wooden shoes, go to the 
mole-catcher’s and get me some honey for 
the Frenchwoman; monsieur doctor wants 
me to make her a drink with honey. Take 
your en and go down there. You 
can tell the mole-catcher that it is for your 
uncle Jacob. There is the money.” 

Nothing pleased me so much as to have 
an errand to do, above all at the mole-catch- 
er’s, who treated me like arcasonable man. 
So I took the porringer and set out with 
Scipio to go to the mole-catcher’s house in 
Nettle lane, behind the church. 

Some of the housewives were beginnin 
to sweep before their doors. At the inn o 
the Crock of Gold one could hear the jing- 
ling of glasses and bottles. Some people 
were singing, some were laughing, and 
some were going up and down the stairs. 
On a Friday this seemed to me extraordi- 
nary; I —— to see if there were a wed- 
ding ora christening. As I stood on the 
other side of the street, tiptoe, looking into 
the little open alley, I saw at the back of 
the kitchen the peculiar profile of the mole- 
catcher bending over the fire, the end of 
his black pipe in the corner of his month, 
and his brown hand was putting a coal upon 
the tobacco. 

Farther off, on the right, I also saw old 
Grédel with her mob-cap and its shaking 
ribbons; she was arranging some plates up- 
on a dresser, and her grey cat walked along 
at her side with her back up and her tail in 
the air. 

An instant afterward the mole-catcher 
came slowly into the dark alley, puffing 
out great whiffs. Then I called out to 
him, 5 mand ; 

** Mole-catcher! mole-catcher! ” 

He came to the edge of the steps and 
said to me, laughing, —‘‘ Is that you, Frit- 


| zel?” 


** Yes; I was going to your house to get 
some honey.” 

**Ah! come here then, and drink a glass 
of wine. We will go together directly.” 

And turning towards the kitchen, ‘‘Gré- 
del,” cried he, ‘‘ bring a glass for Fritzel.” 

I made haste across, and we went in, 
Scipio at our heels. In the hall, through 
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the greyish smoke, we could only see, 
along the tables, people in blouses, in jack- 
ets, in quan siete caps or hats cocked 
on one side, some seated in a row, others 
astride on the end of the benches, raising 
their full glasses gayly, and celebrating the 
victory of Kaiserslautern. Many of them 
were singing the Vaterland. Some old peo- 
ple were Sishing with their sons, and 
seemed as joyful as the rest. 

I followed the mole-catcher, who went up 
with his round shoulders toward -the window 
on the street. There, in the right-hand cor- 
ner, were friend Koffel and old Adam Schmidt 
before a bottle of white wine; in the other 
corner, opposite, the innkeeper Joseph 
Spick, his cap of curled wool stuck on one 
side, like a prize-fighter, and Monsieur 
Richter in a hunting-jacket and large leather 
gaiters, drinking some gleiszeller with the 
green seal. They were both purple to the 
very ears, and were crying out, — 

**To the health of Brunswick! to the 
health of our glorious army ! ” 

‘* Ha!” said the mole-catcher, approach- 
ing the table, ‘‘ make room for a man!” 

And Koffel, turning, clasped my hand 
while Father Schmidt said, — 

** Welcome, welcome! here is a recruit.” 

He made me sit near him, next the wall, 
and Scipio came at once, lifting up the old 
man’s hand with the tip of his nose, like an 
old acquaintance. 

**Ha! ha! ha!” said the old soldier, 
** is it you, old fellow ? you remember me ? ” 

Grédel brought a glass and the mole- 
catcher filled it. At the same moment 
Monsieur Richter began to call out from the 
other end of the table in a mocking tone, — 

** Well, Fritzel, how is Monsieur Doctor 
Jacob? Is not he coming then to celebrate 
the great battle? That is surprising, sur- 
prising! such a good patriot! ” 

And I, not knowing what to answer, said 
very low to Koffel, — 

‘* My uncle has gone in his sleigh to take 
care of a poor man who fell under his sled.” 

Then Koffel, turning round, said in a 
clear voice, — 

‘* While the grandson of an old domestic 
of Salm-Salm stretches his legs under the 
table near the stove and drinks his gleiszel- 
ler in honour of the Prussians, who despise 
him, Monsieur Doctor Jacob is travelling 
through the snow to see a poor wood-cutter 
on the mountain, who was crushed under 
his sled. This does not pay so well as 
lending on heavy interest, but it shows a 
better heart.” 

Koffel had taken a drop too much, and 
every one listened tohim smiling. Richter, 
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his face long and his lips compressed, did 
not reply at once, but in a moment he said,— 

**Eh! what will not one do for love of 
the rights of man, for the Goddess of Reason, 
and for the Maximum, especially when a 
real citoyenne encourages you!” 

** Monsieur Richter, be silent,” cried the 
mole-catcher with a strong voice. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur doctor is as good a German as you, 
and that woman, of whom you speak with- 
out knowing her, is an excellent woman. 
Doctor Jacob has done nothing but his duty 
in saving her life; you ought to blush for 
exciting the people of the village against.a 
poor sick creature who cannot defend her- 
self; it is shameful.” 

‘** T shall be silent when it suits me,” cried 
Richter, in his turn; ‘‘ you are talking very 
loud. Wouldn’t one say that the French 
had gained the victory ?” 

Then the mole-catcher, with his temples 
and his cheeks red as brick-dust, struck the 
table with his fist so as to make the glasses 
clatter. He seemed about to get up, but 
he kept his seat and said, — 

‘*T have a right to rejoice in the victories 
of old Germany at least as much as you, 
Monsieur Richter, for Iam an old German 
myself, like my father, like my grandfather, 
and all the mole-catchers, known for the 
raising of bees and their way of catching 
moles in the village of Anstatt for two 
hundred years, instead of being the cooks 
of Salm-Salm from father to son, and going 
to France with their masters to turn the 
spit and to lick the bottom of the sauce- 
pans.” 

The whole hall roared with laughter at 
this sally, and Monsieur Richter, seeing 
that the majority was not on his side, judged 
it prudent to moderate his tone, and replied 
with an air of calmness, — 

‘*T have nothing to say against you or 
against Doctor Jacob; on the contrary, I 
know that monsieur doctor is an able man 
and an honest man. But that is no reason 
why on a day like this every good German 
should not rejoice. For, look you, this is 
not a common victory ; it is the end of that 
famous Republic one and indivisible.” 

** What! what! ” exclaimed old Schmidt, 


‘*the end of the Republic? That is news! ” 

‘* Yes, it will not last six months longer,” 
said Richter dogmatically ; ‘‘ for from Kai- 
serslautern the French will be swept down 
as far as Hornbach, from Hornbach to 


Sarrebruck, and to Metz and so on quite to 
Paris, Once in France, we shall find 
crowds of friends to help us, — the nobility, 
the clergy, and the honest people, who are 





all on our side; they are waiting only to 
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rise for our army. And as for that heap of 
beggars, scraped together from right to left 

without officers and without discipline, what 
can they do against old soldiers firm as rocks, 
advancing in good order of battle under the 
conduct of the old warrior race ? A parcel of 
cobblers without a single general, without 
even one good corporal f Peasants, beggars, 
true sans-culottes, as they call themselves, I 
ask you what they can do against Bruns- 
wick, Wurmser, and a hundred other old 
captains, tested by all the perils of the 
Seven Years’ war? They will be scattered 
and will perish by thousands, like the 

sshoppers in autumn.” 

The whole hall was then of Richter’s opin- 
ion, and several said,— 

** Excellent! that may be called speak- 
ing: we have thought just so for a long 
time.” 

The mole-catcher and Koffel were si- 
lent; but old Adam Schmidt shook his 
head smiling. After a moment’s silence he 
a8 his pipe down upon the table and 
said,— 

‘*Monsieur Richter, you speak like an 
almanac; you predict the future in an ad- 
mirable manner; but all this is not so clear 
to others as to you. I am willing to be- 
lieve that the old race is born to make gen- 
erals, since noblemen all come into the 
world captains, but now and then generals 
may come from the race of peasants, and 
they are not the worst, for they become 
generals by their own worth. ‘These Re- 
publicans, who appear to you so stupid, 
sometimes have good ideas, after all: for 
example, that of establishing the principle 
among themselves that any one may be- 
come a field-marshal provided he have the 
courage and the capacity for it; hence it is 
that all the soldiers fight like actual mad- 
men. They hold in their ranks like nails, 
and march forward like bullets, because 
they have the chance of rising in rank if 
they distinguish themselves,— of becoming 
captain, colonel, or general. The Ger- 
mans are fighting that they may have mas- 
ters, and the French are fighting to get rid 
of them, which also makes a great differ- 
ence. I looked at them from Father Die- 
mer’s window, on the first story, opposite 
the fountain, during the two charges of the 
Croats and the Uhlans, — magnificent charg- 
es! well! it astonished me greatly, Mon- 
sieur Richter, to see how those Jacobins 
sustained them, and their commandant gave 
me true pleasure, with his big face like a 
Lorraine peasant, and his little eyes like a 
wild boar’s. He was not as well-dressed as 


a Russian major, but he held himself as | 
tranquilly on his horse as if they had been | 
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laying to him an air on the clarionet. 
hey retreated at last, it is true, but they 
had a division behind them, and they left 
only the guns and the knapsacks of the 
dead upon the square. Such soldiers, be- 
lieve me, Monsieur Richter, may be re- 
lied on. The old warrior races are good, 
but the young shoot up from beneath as 
young oaks under the old ones, and when 
the old decay these replace them. I do 
not then believe that the Republicans ran 
away, as you say they did ; they are already 
famous soldiers, and if they should get a 
general or two, look out! And mind, this 
is not at all impossible, for among twelve 
or fifteen hundred thousand peasants there 
is more choice than among twelve thousand 
nobles; the race, perhaps, is not so fine, 
but it is more solid.” 

Old Schmidt took breath for an instant, 
and as every one continued to listen to him, 
he added,— 

** Come now, if I, for example, had had 
the happiness to be born in such a country, 
do you believe that I should be contented 
to be Adam Schmidt, sergeant of grena- 
diers, with a hundred florins pension, six 
wounds, and fifteen campaigns? No, no! 
puf that notion out of your head. I shou!d be 
Commandant, Colonel, or General Schmidt, 
with a good retiring pension of two thou- 
sand thalers, or else my bones would 
have slept somewhere a long time ago. 
When courage leads on everything, one 
has courage; and when it serves only to 
make one a sergeant and to advance the 
novies in rank, every man takes care of his 
own skin.” 

‘* And education,” cried Richter, *‘do 
you count education for nothing, then? 
Is a man who does not know how to read 
worth as much as a duke of Brunswick, who 
knows everything ? ” 

Then Koffel, turning round, said with a 
calm air,— 

‘* That is true, Monsieur Richter ; educa- 
tion makes half of a man, and perhaps 
three-quarters. That is why these Repub- 
licans can fight even to death ; they wish that 
their sons should receive education as well 
as the nobles. It is the want of education 
which leads to bad conduct and to wretch- 
edness; wretchedness brings evil tempta- 
tions, and evil temptations are the cause of 
all vices. The greatest crime of those who 
govern this lower world is to refuse in- 
struction to the wretched, so that their no- 
ble races may always be at the top; it is as 


if they scratched out the eyes of men when 


they come into the world, in order to profit 
by their labour. God will avenge these 
wrongs, Monsieur Richter, for He is just. 
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And if the Republicans shed their blood, as 
they say, that this may no longer happen 
upon the earth, all religious men, who be- 
lieve in eternal life, ought to approve 
them.” . 

Thus spoke Koffel, saying that if his pa- 
rents had been able to give him an educa- 
tion, instead of being a poor devil he might 
perhaps have done p es to Anstatt and 

ave become a useful man. Every one 
agreed with him, and several were saying 
to each other,— ‘* What should we be if we 
had been instructed? Are we more stupid 
than others? No, heaven gives to all its 
sweet light and its good dew. We had 
good intentions, we wanted justice; but 
they left us in darkness from a spirit of 
self-interest, and in order to keep us in 
degradation. These people think to aggran- 
dise themselves by preventing others from 
growing ; it is shameful! ” 

And I, thinking then how much trouble 
Uncle Jacob took to teach me to read in 
Monsieur de Buffon, repented for not profit- 
ing more from his lessons, and I was quite 
moved. 


Monsieur Richter, seeing every one 


against him, and not knowing how to an- 
swer Koffel’s judicious words, shrugged his 
shoulders, as if to say, — ‘* These are fools 
puffed up with pride, beings who must be 


brought back to reason.” 

Silence was beginning to return, and the 

mole-catcher had just had a second bottle 
of wine brought to him, when suppressed 
= were heard under the table. We 
ooked at once, and we saw Monsieur 
Richter’s great red dog turning around 
Scipio. This dog was called Max. He 
had short hair, a slit nose, projecting ribs, 
yellowish eyes, long ears, and a tail turned 
up like a sabre. ‘Tle was large, lean, and 
muscular, Monsieur Richter had the habit 
of hunting with him for whole days without 
giving him anything to eat, under pretence 
that good hunting dogs should be hungry 
in order to scent the game and to track it. 
He wanted to get behind Scipio, who all 
the time kept turning round with his head 
high and his lips quivering. On looking 
toward Monsieur Richter, I saw that he 
was slily exciting his dog; Father Schmidt 
perceived it also, for he exclaimed, — 

‘** Monsieur, you are wrong to set on your 
dog. That poodle, do you see, is pp? ard 
dog, full of finesse, who knows all the tricks 
of war; yours is of an old race, perhaps: 
but take care; this one is quite able to 
throttle him.” 

‘** Throttle my dog! ” exclaimed Richter ; 
‘he would swallow ten like that miserable 
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pus ; with one stroke of his teeth he would 
reak his back-bone.” : 

Upon hearing this I wanted to escape 
with Scipio, for Monsieur Richter went on 
exciting his great dog, and all the drinkers 
turned round, laughing, to see the battle. 
I was on the point of crying, but old 
Schmidt held me by the shoulder and said 
to me in a very low voice, — 

‘* Let him alone! let him alone! don’t be 
afraid, Fritzel. I tell you that our dog un- 
derstands policy ; the other is only a coarse 
brute who has seen nothing ! ” 

And turning toward Scipio he kept re- 
peating to him, — 

‘* Attention! attention ! ” 

Scipio did not stir, He stood with his 
back in the corner of the window, his head 
up straight, his eyes shining under his 
thick onlies hair, and at the corner of his 
trembling moustache a very sharp white 
tooth might be seen. 

The great red dog advanced, his head 
down, Tis hair bristling along his thin 
spine. They both growled till the moment 
when Max made a spring to seize Scipio 
by the throat; then three or four short, 
terrible barks burst out at once. As the 
other seized him by the hair of his head, 
Scipio had sunk down, and with one stroke 
of his sharp tooth made the other’s paw 
crack, Then the howls of Max should 
have been heard, and he should have been 
seen limping away under the tables, as he 
shot like a flash between the legs of the 
people, uttering sharp, piercing cries. 

Monsieur Richter rose in a rage to fall 
upon Scipio, but at the same instant the 
mole-catcher took his stick from the cor- 
ner of the door and said, — 

** Monsieur Richter, if your great beast is 
bitten, whose fault is it? You have excit- 
ed him enough; and now if he is crippled, 
it should be a lesson to you.” 

And old Schmidt, laughing till he cried, 
made Scipio put his head between his knees, 
and exclaimed, — 

‘I was sure he understood the tricks of 
war. Ha! ha! ha! we have taken the flags 
and the cannon! ” 

All the bystanders laughed with him, 
which so vexed Monsieur Richter that he 
drove his dog into the street with hard 
kicks, in order no longer to hear his cries. 
He would have been pleased to do as much 
for Scipio, but every one was admiring his 
courage and his natural good sense. 

‘*Come,” cried the mole-catcher, as. he 
got up, ‘‘come along, Fritzel, come! it is 
time I should give you what you want. 
Your humble servant, Monsieur Richter, 
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you have a famous dog. Grédel, put down 
two’ bottles upon your slate.” 

Schmidt and Koffel had also risen, and 
we all went out together laughing. Scipio 
followed us close, knowing that he had 
berry lye to expect when we had gone. 

At the bottom of the steps, Schmidt and 
Koffel turned to the right to go down the 
high street ; the mole-catcher and I crossed 
ee square toward the left to go into Nettle 

e. 

The mole-catcher walked on in front, his 
back rounded, and one shoulder a little 
higher than the other, after his fashion; 
puffing out great whiffs of smoke, one after 
another, and laughing quietly to himself 
at Richter’s discomfiture, no doubt. 

We soon arrived at his little door, which 
was sunk in the ground. As he went down 
the steps he said to me, — 

**Come along, Fritzel, come along; 
leave the dog outside; there is not too 
much room in the hole.” 

He was right in calling the hut a hole, 
for it had only two small windows level 
with the ground, looking upon the lane. 
In the interior everything was gloomy, — 
the large bedstead and the wooden stairs 
at the back, the old stool, the table cov- 
ered with saws, nails, and pincers; the 
cupboard ornamented with two pumpkins ; 
the ceiling crossed by poles, where old 
Berbel, the mother of the mole-catcher, 
hung the hemp which she spun; traps of 
all kinds placed upon the old platform for 
the bed in a niche all grey with dust and 
cobwebs; hundreds of skins of weasels, of 
martins, of mink, hanging on the walls, 
some dressed, others still fresh and stuffed 
with straw to dry them. All this scarcel 
left room for one to turn round in; and all 
this recalls to me the happy days of youth, 
for I have seen it a hendien times, in sum- 
mer and in winter, alike in sunshine or in 
rain, alike with the little windows open or 
shut. 

It is there, inside, that I always represent 
the mole-catcher to myself, seated before 
the very low table, arranging his traps, his 
cheeks drawn in, his lips compressed, and 
old Berbel, —_ yellow, her horse-hair cap 
falling upon her neck, her small, dry hands, 
with their black nails, and large bluish 
veins, spinning from morning till night by 
the side of the stove. From time to time 
she raised her little face, furrowed with a 
thousand wrinkles, and looked at her son 
with an expression of satisfaction. 

But to-day Berbel was not in good- 
humour ; for scarcely had we entered before 
she began to find fault with the mole-catcher 
in a sharp voice, saying that he spent his 
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life at the tavern, that he thought only of 
drinking without taking care of the mor- 
Tow: quite false charges, to which the 
mole-catcher made no reply, knowing that 
he must bear everything from his mother 
without complaining. 

He quietly opened the cupboard while 
old Berbel talked, and took from the high- 
est shelf a large porringer of glazed clay, 
where the golden weno, in combs as white 
as snow, rose up in regular layers. He set 
it on the table and put two fine combs on a 
very clean plate, saying to me, — 

** Here, Pvitzel, here is some nice honey 
for the French lady. Honey in the comb is 
the best thing in the world for sick people ; 
in the first place it is most appetising, and 
then it is most fresh and most wholesome.” 

I had already put the money on the edge 
of the table, and Berbel was extending her 
hand with a look of satisfaction to take 
it, but the mole-catcher gave it back to me. 

‘*No,” said he, ‘‘I do not wish to be 
paid for this. Put the money into your 
pocket, Fritzel, and take the plate. Leave 
your — here ; I will bring it back to 
you this evening or to-morrow morning.” 

And as the old woman seemed vexed, he 
added, — ‘‘ Tell the French lady, Fritzel, 
that the mole-catcher makes her a present 
of this honey with pleasure. Do you under- 
stand ? with great pleasure; for she is a 
woman to be respected. Do not forget to 
say, to be respected. Do you understand 
me?” 

*¢ Yes, mole-catcher, I will tell her that. 
Good-bye, Berbel,” said I, as I opened the 
door. 

She replied to me by hastily nodding her 
head; the miserly old woman would not say 
a word, because of Uncle Jacob, but to see 
the honey go without any pay for it seemed 
very hard to her. 

The mole-catcher accompanied me out- 
side, and I returned much pleased with what 
had just happened. | 


xi. 


At the corner-of the church I met little 
Hans Aden,,coming back from sliding on 
the horse-pond; he was going home, his 
hands in his pockets up to his elbows, and 
called out to me, — “‘ Fritzel, Fritzel! ” 

Having come up to me he first looked at 
the two beautiful honey-combs, and said to 
me, — 

** Ts that yours ?” 

** No, it 1s to make some drink for the 
French lady.” 

**T should like to be ill in her place,” 
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said he, licking his big lips very expres- 
sively. 

Then he asked, —‘‘ What are you going 
to do this afternoon?” 

‘I don’t know; I shall go to walk with 
Scipio.” 

hen he looked at the dog, and rubbing 
his back, — 

**Look here!” said he, ‘if you like we 
will go and set some traps behind the dung- 
heap of the post-stables; there are a great 
many linnets and sparrows along the hedges, 
under the shed, and in the trees.” 

** T should like it very much,” I replied. 

‘* Well, meet me here upon the steps, and 
we will go together.” 

Before we parted Hans Aden asked me if 
he might pass his finger over the bottom of 
the plate. I gave him leave, and he found 
the honey very good. After which each 
went his way, and I returned home about 
half past eleven. 

‘* Ah! here you are!” cried Lisbeth, on 
seeing me enter the kitchen. ‘I thought 
you would never come back. Good Heav- 
ens! it takes you a great while to do an er- 
rand.” 

I told her about my meeting the mole- 
catcher on the steps of the Crock of Gold ; 
the discussion of Koffel, old Schmidt, and 
the mole-catcher with Monsieur Richter} 
the great battle between Max and Scipio, 
and finally the way in which the mole- 
catcher had directed me to say that he 
would not take any pay for his honey, and 
that he offered it with real good will to the 
French lady, ‘‘ a person to be respected.” 

As the door was open, Madame Thérése 
heard these things and asked me to come to 
her. Then I saw that she was moved, and 
when I presented the honey to her she ac- 
cepted it. 

‘*This is good, Fritzel,” said she with 
tearsinher eyes. ‘* This is good, my child; 
lam ‘ lgaacen much pleased with this pres- 
ent; the esteem of honest people always 
gives us much pleasure. When the mole- 
catcher comes here, I will thank him my- 
self.” 

Then she stooped down and passed her 
hand over Scipio’s head, who was standing 
in front of the bed, his nose up in the air. 
She smiled, and said, — 

**So, Scipio, you too then maintain the 
good cause?” He, seeing joy shine in her 
eyes, began to bark loud, and set himself 
on end as if to go through the drill. 

‘* Yes, yes, Iam better now,” said she to 
him ; ‘‘I feel stronger. Ah! we have suf- 
fered much.” 

Then drawing a sigh, she replaced her 
elbow on the pillow, saying,— 
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**One piece of good news,—only one 
piece of good news,—then all will be 
well.” 

Lisbeth came to prepare the table; she 
said nothing; Madame Thérése became 
thoughtful again. 

The clock struck twelve, and shortly 
afterward the old servant brought in the lit- 
tle tureen for us two; she made the sign of 
the cross, and we dined. 

Every minute I turned my head to see 
if Hans Aden was not already at the church 
porch. Madame Thérése had just lain 
down again, turned her back to us, and 
drawn up the covering; she, no doubt, was 
still very anxious. As for me, I thought 
only of the dung-heap of the post-stables. 
I already saw our brick —_ placed round 
in the snow, the raised tile supported by 
two little forked sticks, and some grains of 
wheat on the edge and at the back. I saw 
the linnets whirl around the trees, and the 
sparrows ranged in a row upon the edge of 
the roofs, calling each other, watching, lis- 
tening, while we were waiting at the back 
of the shed, our hearts beating with impa- 
tience. Then one sparrow flew upon the 
dung-heap, his tail like a fan ; then another ; 
then the whole flock. There they are! 
there they are! close to our traps. They 
are going to come down,—one, two, three, 
hopping round and pecking the grains of 
wheat! Frouu! they all fly away at once; 
there is a noise at the farm; it is Yeri the 
ostler, with his great wooden shoes, who 
cried out to one of his horses in the stable,— 
‘Come, can’t you get round, Foux?” 
What a pity! would that all the horses were 
dead, and Yeri too. After all, we must 
stl wait; -the sparrows have gone a great 
way off. Suddenly one of them began to 
chirp again,—they came back upon the 
roofs. Ah, Heavens! if Yeri will only not 
call out again, if everything would but be 
still, if only there were no people in that 
farm-house or upon the road! What ten- 
ter-hooks! At, last there is one comii 
down. Hans Aden pulled me by the tal 
of my jacket. 

We no longer breathe; we are as it 
were dumb with hope and fear! 

All this I saw beforehand. I could no 
longer sit still. 

‘*In the name of Heaven, what is the 
matter with you?” said Lisbeth to me. 
** You're as fidgetty as a soul in torment. 
Do keep yourself quiet.” 

I ont no more; with my nose flattened 
against the window I was thinking,— 

** Will he come or will he not come? 
Perbaps he is already down there; he may 
have caught another of them.” 
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This idea seemed terrible to me. 

I was just going to set out when at last 
Hans Aden crossed the square; he looked 
toward our house, spying out of the corner 
of his eye, but he had no need to watch 
long; I was already in the alley, and I 
opened the door, without apprising Scipio 
this.time. ‘Then I ran along by the wall 
for fear of an errand or some other hinder- 
ance; so many misfortunes may befall one 
in this lower world! And it was only 
when we had got far off, in Thistle lane, 
that Hans Aden and I stopped to take 
breath. 

sas — you some grain, Hans Aden?” 

ee 

** And your knife?” 

** Be easy, here it is. But look here, 
Fritzel, I can’t carry everything; you must 
take the bricks and I the tiles.” , 

** Well, come along.” 

And we set off again across the fields be- 
hind the village, with the snow up to our 
hips. The mole-catcher, Koffel, my uncle 
himself, might have called us then, but we 
should have scampered off like thieves, 
without turning our heads. 

We soon arrived at the abandoned old 
tile-fields, for they rarely baked in winter, 
and we took our load of bricks. Then go- 
assed through the 


ing up the meadow we 
hedges of the post-stables all covered with 
frost, just in front of the great square ~— 


heaps behind the stables and sheds, A 
ready, at a distance, we saw the sparrows 
in a row on the edge of the roof. 

**T told you it would be so,” said Hans 
Aden. ** Hark! hark!” 

Two minutes afterwards we were placing 
our traps between the dung-heaps, clear- 
ing away the snow underneath. Hans Aden 
eut the little forks, placed the tiles adroit- 
ly} and then scattered the grain all around. 
The sparrows watched us from the height 
of the roofs, slightly turning their heads, 
without saying anything. Hans Aden rose 
i wiping his nose with the back of his 
sleeve, and winking his eyes to look at the 
sparrows. 

** Now,” said he, speaking very low, 
**they are all going to come down.” 

We went in under the shed, full of good 
hope, and at the same moment the whole 
flock vanished. We thought that they 
might come back; but we staid til four 
o'clock, squatting behind some trusses of 
straw, without hearing one chirp. They 
had understood what we were about, and 
had gone off to the other end of the village. 

Fancy our despair! Hans Aden, not- 
withstanding his good character, felt terrible 
indignation, and I myself made the saddest 
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reflections, thinking that there was nothing 
more stupid in the world than to undertake 
to catch sparrows in winter time, whev 
they have only skin and bone, and when it 
takes four to make a mouthful. 

At last, tired of waiting, and seeing that 
day was going, we returned to the village, 
following the high road, shivering, our 
hands in our pockets, with wet noses, and 
our caps pulled down over our ears in a 
piteous fashion. 

It was dark when I got home. Lisbeth 
was preparing supper; but as I felt a sort 
of shame at telling her how the sparrows 
had mocked us, instead of running into the 
kitchen as I did commonly, I opened the 
door of the darkened chamber very softly, 
and sat down very quietly behind the stove. 

Nothing was stirrmg; Scipio slept under 
the arm-chair, his head on his hip; and I 
had warmed myself for a quarter of an 
hour, listening to the singing of the fire, 
when Madame Thérése, who had seemed 
to be asleep, said to me in a soft voice,— 

**Is that you, Fritzel ?” 

**Yes, Madame Thérése,” I replied. 

** Are you warming yourself? ” 

** Yes, Madame Thérése.” 

** Are you very cold, then?” 

‘Oh! yes, indeed.” 

** What have you been doing this after- 
noon ?” 

**We have been setting traps for spar- 
rows, Hans Aden and I.” "7 

** Well, and have you caught many ?” 

‘*No, Madame Thérése, not many.” 

‘* How many ?” 

It made my heart bleed to tell this kind 
person that we had not taken any at all. 

. ** Two or three, Fritzel? ” said she. 

**No, Madame Thérése.” 

‘* Have you not caught any, then?” 

sé No ! ” 

Then she was silent, and I fancied she 
must be quite sorry. ‘* They are very shy 
birds,” she said after a minute. 

** Oh, yes.” 

‘** Have you not wet your feet, Fritzel?” 

‘*No. I had my wooden shoes on.” 

‘* Well, well, so much the better. Never 
mind! You will have better luck another 
time.” , 

As we were talking, Lisbeth came in, 
leaving the kitchen door open. ‘‘ Eh! here 
you are,” saidshe. ‘‘I should like to know 
where you spend your days. Always out, 
always with your Hans Aden or your Franz 
Sepel.” 

‘*He has been catching sparrows,” said 
Madame Thérése. 

‘Sparrows! IfI could only see one of 
them once!” cried the old servant. ‘‘ Every 
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winter for three years past he has run after 
sparrows. Once, by accident, in the au- 
tumn, he caught an old featherless jay which 
had not strength enough to fly, and ever 
since he thinks all the birds of heaven be- 
long to him.” 

Lisbeth was laughing. She sat down to 
her wheel in front of the alcove and said, 
as she dipped her finger in the cup, — 

“ pei is ready now; when the 
doctor comes I shall only have to lay the 
cloth. What was it I was telling you about 
just now?” . 

‘* You were speaking of your conscripts, 
Mademoiselle Lisbeth.” 

“*Ah, yes! since the beginning of this 
cursed war, all the young men of the vil- 
lage have gone, —big Ludwig, the son of 
the blacksmith, little Christel, Hans Goer- 
ner, and many others. They set out, some 
on foot and others on horseback, singing, 
Fatherland! Fatherland!, with their com- 
rades, who accompanied them as far as 
Kirschtal, to the inn of Father Fritz on the 
road to Kaiserslautern. They were sing- 


ing, to be sure, but that did not prevent 
them from weeping like the wretched when 
they looked at the bell tower of Anstatt. 
Little Christel embraced Ludwig, at every 
step, saying, — ‘ When shall we see An- 
statt again?’ The other replied,—‘ Ah, bah! 


we mustn’t think of that; the Lord God on 
high will save us from these Republicans, 
whom may [Heaven confound!’ They sobbed 
together, and the old sergeant, who came 
on purpose, kept saying, ‘ Forward! cour- 
age! Weare men!’ He had a red nose in 
consequence of drinking with so many con- 
scripts. Big Hans Goerner, who was to 
have been married to Rosa Mutz, the daugh- 
ter of the garde champétre, exclaimed, ‘ One 
glass more! one glass more! this is, per- 
haps, the last dish of sour-crout that our 
eyes will see!’” 

** Poor boy! ” said Madame Thérése. 

** Yes,” replied Lisbeth, ‘‘ and yet that 
would be no matter, if the girls could be 
married; but when the boys go away, the 
girls stay forlorn, dreaming from morning 
till night, wearing their hearts out, and 
weary. They cannot take the old men of 
sixty, widowers, or the hump-backed, or 
the lame, or the half-blind. Ah! Madame 
Thérése, it is not to reproach you, but with- 
out your Revolution we should have been 
very tranquil; we should think only of prais- 
ing the Lord for his blessings. 
public, which upsets everything, is terrible.” 

While listening to this account I per- 
ceived a good smell of stuffed veal filling 
the room, and at length I got up with Scipio 
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to go to take a look at the kitchen; we had 
a good onion soup, a stuffed breast of veal, 
and some fried potatoes. My sport had so 
increased my appetite that it seemed to me 
I could have swallowed the whole at one 
mouthful. 

Scipio was in a no less happy frame; with 
his paw on the edge of the hearth, he looked 
through the saucepans with his nose, for 
according to Monsieur de Buffon, a dog’s 
nose is a second and very delicate sight. 

After having looked at everything, I be- 
gan to wish for my uncle’s return. 

** Ah, Lisbeth! ” I cried, on going back, 
‘* if you only knew how hungry I am!” 

** So poem: the better, so much the bet- 
ter,” answered the old woman, always chat- 
tering; ‘‘ appetite is a good thing.” 

Then she went on with her village stories, 
which Madame Thérése seemed to listen to 
with pleasure. * 

As for me, I went and came from the 
parlour to the kitchen, and Scipio followed 
me step by step, doubtless with the same 
thoughts as my own. 

The night without became black. 

From time to time Madame Thérése in- 
terrupted the old servant, lifting her finger 
and saying, — 

‘« Listen!” 

Then we were all still for a second.- 

**It is nothing,” said Lisbeth; ‘* it was 
Hans Boskel’s cart that passed; or else 
itis Mother Dregfus, who is going to watch 
at the Bremers’.” 

She knew the habits of all the people of 
Anstatt, and found true enjoyment in talk- 
ing about them to the French lady, now 
that she had seen the Holy Virgin hanging 
from her neck ; for her new friendship came 
from that, as I learned afterward. 

Seven o’clock struck, then the half hour. 
At last, not knowing what to do while we 
waited, I settled myself in a chair and took 
into the light the Natural-History of Mon- 
sieur de Buffon, —a thing I had never done 
before ; then with both elbows on the table 
in a sort of despair, I began to read French 
all alone. It was nothing but my appetite 
that gave me such an idea, but every minute 
I raised my head, looking at the window, 
my eyes wide open, and listened. 

I had just found the history of the spar- 
row, which has twice the brains of a man in 
proportion to its body, when at last a dis- 
tant sound, a sound of sleigh bells, was 
; it was yet a scarcely perceptible 
jingle, faint in the distance, but it ap- 
proached quickly, and very soon Madame 
Thérése said, — 

*« There is monsieur doctor.” 
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** Yes,” said Lisbeth, 
setting back her wheel in 
clock, ‘‘ this time it is he.” 

She ran into the kitchen. 

I was already in the entry, leaving Mon- 
sieur de Buffon on the table, and I opened 
the outer door, calling out, — 

**Ts that you, uncle?” 

** Yes, Fritzel,” replied the cheerful voice 
of my uncle; ‘‘I am here; has everything 
gone well in the house ? ” 

**Very well, uncle; we are all quite 
well.” 

** That is good.” 

At the same moment Lisbeth came out 
with the lantern, and I saw my uncle under 
the shed, unharnessing the horse. He was 
perfectly white in the midst of darkness, 
and every hair of his great overcoat and of 
his otter-skin cap sparkled in the light of 
the lantern like a star. He was hurrying. 
Rappel, turning his head toward the stable, 
seemed unable to wait. 

‘*Oh Heavens! how cold it is out of 
doors!” said the old servant, as she ran to 
help him; ‘‘ you must be frozen, monsieur 
doctor. Go in, go in quick, to warm your- 
self. I can finish very well all alone.” 

But Uncle Jacob was not in the habit of 
leaving the care of his horse to others; it 
was not till he saw Rappel before his rack 
well supplied with grain and his feet in good 
litter that he said, — 

** Now let us go in.” And we all went 
in together. 

**Good news, Madame’ Thérese,” cried 
my uncle, on the threshold, —‘* good news ! 
I come from Kaiserslautern; everything 
goes well down there.” 

Madame Thérése, seated on her bed, 
looked at him, quite pale, and while he 
shook his cap and disembarrassed himself 
from his great overcoat, — 

‘*What! monsieur doctor,” said 
**do you come from Kaiserslautern ? ” 

‘* Yes, I pushed on as far as that. I 
wanted to get it off my heart. I have seen 
everything. I have informed myself of 
everything,” said he, smiling; ‘‘ but I will 
not conceal from you that I am ready to 
drop with fatigue and hunger.” 

He drew off his great boots, threw him- 
self into the arm-chair, and watched Lis- 
beth as she spread the cltoh, with as shin- 
ing an eye as Scipio’s and mine. 

** All that I can tell you,” he exclaimed 
as he rose, ‘‘ is that the battle of Kaisers- 
lautern was not so decisive as it was 
thought to be, and that your battalion was 
not engaged in it. Little Jean has been in 
no new danger.” - 
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*““Ah! that is enough,” said Madame 
Thérése, lying back, with a look of inex- 
pressible happiness and emotion ; ‘‘ that is 
enough! You need say nothing more, for 
I am already too happy. Warm yourself, 
monsieur doctor; eat, do not hurry your- 
self. I can wait now.” 

Lisbeth then served the soup; and my 
uncle, as he sat down, said again, — 

‘Yes, that is certain; you may be easy 
upon those two points; very soon I will tell 
you all the rest.” 

Then we began to eat, and my uncle, 
looking at me from time to time, smiled, as 
if to say, — ‘*I think you want to catch u 
with me; where the deuce did you get ak 
an appetite ? ” 

Our great hunger, however, soon abated ; 
we thought of poor Scipio, who was watch- 
ing us with a stoical eye, and it was his 
turn to eat. My uncle drank one more 
glass, then he lighted his pipe, and ap- 

roaching the alcove he took Madame 
hérése’s hand, as if to feel her pulse, say- 
ing, — ‘* Well, here I am.” 

She said nothing, and smiled. 

Then he drew up the arm-chair, put back 
the curtains, placed the candle on the table, 
and sitting down he began the history of the 
battle. I listened to os my arm resting 
behind him on the arm-chair. Lisbeth stood 
in the shadow in the back part of the room. 

‘* The Republicans arrived before Kaisers- 
lautern the evening of the 27th,” said he; 
‘three days after the Prussians got there 
they had fortified the position by placing 
cannon on the top of the ravines above the 

lateau. General Hoche had been follow- 
ing them from the line of the Erbach; he 
had even tried to surround them at Bisingen, 
and at once resolved to overwhelm them 
the next day. The Prussians were 40,000 
strong, and the French 30,000. 
‘¢ The next morning, then, the attack be- 
an on the left; the Republicans, led by 
Sed Ambert, began to climb the ravine, 
at double-quick, crying, — ‘Landau or 
death!’ At the same moment Hoche was 
to have attacked the centre, but it was so 
protected by woods that it was impossible 
for him to come up in time; General Am- 
bert was obliged to withdraw under the fire 
of the Prussians, the whole army of Bruns- 
wick against him. 

‘** The day following, the 29th of Novem- 
ber, it was Hoche who attacked the centre ; 
General Ambert was to turn the right, but 
he lost his way among the mountains, so 
that Hoche was overwhelmed in his turn. 
In spite of this, the attack commenced the 
following day, the 30th of November. 
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That day Brunswick made a forward move- 
ment, and the Republicans, for fear of be- 
ing cut off, began to retreat. 

“‘This I know positively, and from the 
very lips of a Republican commandant, who 
was wounded in the hip by a gun-shot the 
second day of the battle. Dr. Feuerbach, 
one of my old University friends, took me to 
this man ; but for that I should have learned 
nothing accurately ; for from the Prussians 
one can get nothing but boasting. 

‘* The whole town talks of these events, 
but each in his own way; great agitation 
still prevails down there; trains with the 
wounded are continually going to Mayence ; 
the city hospital is crowded with the sick, 
and the citizens are forced to receive the 
wounded in their houses till it be possible 
to remove them.” 

With what attention Madame Thérése 
listened to this narrative may be imagined. 
* «*T see, I see,” said she, sadly, her 
hand resting on her temple; ‘‘ we failed 
through want of concert of action.” 

‘** Exactly; you failed in concerted ac- 
tion ; that is what every one says at Kaisers- 
lautern, but that does not prevent them 
from recognising the courage and even the 
extraordinary audacity of you Republicans. 
When they cried, ‘ Landau or death,’ in the 
midst of the rattle of musketry and the 
roaring of the cannon, the whole town 
heard them; it was enough to make one 
tremble. Now they are retreating, but 
Brunswick has not dared to pursue them.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
Madame Thérése asked, ‘‘ And how do 
you know that our battalion was not en- 
gaged, monsieur doctor?” 

“Ah! that was from the Republican 
commandant; he told me that the first bat- 
talion of the second brigade had met with 
great losses in a mountain village some 
days before, in pushing a reconnoissance 
on the side of Landau, and that therefore 
it had been placed with the reserve. Then 
I saw that he knew exactly how things had 
gone.” 

‘* What was the name of that command- 
ant ?” 

‘* Pierre Bousart; he is a large brown 
man with black hair.” 

‘*Ah! I know him well; I know him,” 
said Madame Thérése; ‘‘ he was captain in 
our battalion last year; is poor Bousart 
then a prisoner? Is his wound danger- 
ous?” 

‘*No, Feuerbach told me he would re- 
cover, but it would take some time,” said 
my uncle. 

Then smiling with a shrewd look, his 
eyes twinkled, — ‘Yes, yes.” said he; 
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‘that is what the commandant related to 
me. But he told me many other things be- 
side, — things interesting, extraordinary, 
which I should never have suspected.” 

‘* What then, monsieur doctor? ” 

‘*Ah! I was greatly astonished,” said 
my uncle, pressing the tobacco in his pipe 
with the end of his finger, and puffing out a 
great whiff, his eyes, at the same time, 
raised; ‘‘ very much astonished! and yet, 
not excessively. No, not excessively, for 
similar ideas have come to me sometimes.” 

‘* But what was it then, monsieur Ja- 
cob?” said Madame Thérése with an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

‘** Ah! he spoke to me of a certain citoy- 
enne Thérése, a kind of Cornelia, known 
by the whole army of the Moselle, and 
whom the soldiers sumply called ‘the citoy- 
enne.’ It seems that this citoyenne does 
not want a sort of courage ! * 

And turning toward Lisbeth and me, — 
‘Only fancy, now, that one day, just as the 
chief of their battalion had been killed as 
he attempted to lead on his men, and when 
it was necessary that a bridge defended by 
a battery and two regiments of Prussians 
should be crossed, that all the oldest Re- 
publicans, the most terrible of all among 
those courageous men, drew back. Picture 
to yourselves how this Citoyenne Thérése 
took the flag and marched all alone upon 
the bridge, telling her little brother Jean to 
beat the charge before her as he would be- 
fore an army, which produced such an ef- 
fect on the Republicans that they all in- 
stantly sprang forward and got possession 
of the cannon! Do you understand that, 
on Commandant Bousart told me. all 
this.” 

And while we were looking at Madame 
Thérése, quite astounded, I above, alt, our 
eyes staring wide open, we saw that she 
became quite red. 

‘*Ah!” said my uncle, ‘‘we learn new 
things every day; well, that was grand! 
that was noble! Yes, yes, though I ama 
partisan of peace, that has deeply moved 
me.” 


** But, monsieur doctor,” at last said 
Madame Thérése, ‘‘how could you be- 
lieve —” 

‘«Oh!” interrupted’ my uncle, extending 
his hand, ‘* it was. not the commandant only 
who told me that; two other wounded cap- 
tains who were there, hearing that Citoy- 
enne Thérése was still alive, were weil 
rejoiced. The story: of the flag is known 
by the meanest soldier, Let us see ;— yes 
or no; was that done by her?” said my un- 
cle, -wrinkling his brow and lookivg Madame 
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Then, bowing her head, she began to 
weep, and said, —‘‘ The chief of the bat- 
talion, who had just been killed, was our 
father; we wished to die, little Jean and 
I, — we were desperate.” 

As she thought of that, she sobbed. My 

uncle, then looking at her, became very 
rave, and said,—‘‘Madame Thérése, 
_wabeg I am proud of having saved the life 
of a woman like you. Whether it was be- 
cause your father was killed, or for any 
other reason, that you acted in that man- 
ner, it was at any rate grand, noble, and 
courageous; it was indeed extraordinary, 
for thousands of other women would have 
contented themselves with groaning. They 
would have fallen without strength, and no 
one could have reproached them. But you 
are a courageous woman, and long after 
having fulfilled great duties, you weep 
when others begin to forget. You are not 
only the woman who raised the flag among 
the dead; you are, also, the woman’ who 
weeps, and that is why I esteemyou. And 
I say that the roof of the house, inhabited 
heretofore by my father and my grand- 
father, is honoured by your presence, — yes, 
honoured!” . 

Thus spoke my uncle, gravely, dwelling 
upon his words and putting down his pipe 
upon the table, for he was truly moved. 

And Madame Thérése finished by saying, 
— ‘Monsieur doctor, do not speak to me 
thus or I shall be forced to go away. I 
pray you say no more of all this. ” 

‘*] have told you what I think,” replied 
my uncle, rising; ‘‘ now I shall say no more 
about it, since such is your will; but that 
will not prevent me from knowing in you 
a sweet and noble creature, and from being 
proud that I have taken care of you. And 
the commandant told me what your father 
was, and what your brothers were: simple, 
artless people who went together to detend 
what they believed to be justice. When so 
many thousand proud men think only of 
their own interests, and, I say it with re- 
gret, when they consider themselves noble, 
thinking only of material things, one loves 
to see that the true nobleness, that which 
comes from disinterestedness and heroism, 
takes refuge among the people. Let them 
be Republicans or not, of what consequence 
is it? I think in soul and conscience that 
the true nobles before the face of the Eternal 
are those who have fulfilled their duty.” 

My uncle in his excitement walked to and 
fro in the room, speaking to himself. 
Madame Thérése, having dried her tears, 
looked at him smiling and said, —‘‘ Mon- 
sieur doctor, you have brought us good 
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news. Thanks, thanks! Now I shall get 
better.” 

‘* Yes, ” replied my uncle stopping ; ‘‘ you 
will go on from better to better. But now 
it is time for repose; the fatigue has been 
long, and I think to-night we shall all sleep 
well. Come, Fritzel, come, Lisbeth, to bed ! 
Good-night, Madame Thérése.” 

‘* Good-night, monsieur doctor.” 

He took the candle, and with his head 
bent in a dreamy way he came up-stairs 
behind us. 


xu. 


Tue next day was a happy one for my 
uncle Jacob’s household. it was very late 
when I awoke from my sound sleep. I had 
slept for twelve continuous hours as if they 
had been only a second, and the first things 
I saw were my little round windows cov- 
ered with those silver flowers, transparent 
stars, and thousand ornaments of frost, such 
as the hand of no carver could design. All 
this is but a simple thought of God, who 
thus reminds us of the spring in the midst 
of winter; but it is also the sign of great 
cold, of a dry, sharp cold following snow. 
Then all the rivers are caught, and even the 
springs ; the damp paths are hardened, and 
the little puddles of water are covered with 
that white and friable ice which cracks un- 
der the feet like egg-shells. 

Upon seeing this, my nose scarcely out 
of the bed-clothes, and my cotton cap drawn 
quite down to my neck, I saw again all the 
past winters, and I said to myself, — ‘‘ Frit- 
zel, you will never venture to get up, not 
even to go to breakfast; no, you will not 
venture.” 

However, a good smell of soup a la créme 
came up from the kitchen and inspired me 
with invincible courage. 

I had been reflecting in this way for half 
an hour, and I had arranged beforehand 
how I would jump out of bed, how I would 
take my clothes under my arm and run into 
the kitchen to dress myself near the fire, 
when I heard Uncle Jacob get up, in his 
chamber near to mine, which led me to 
judge that his great fatigue the night before 
had made him as good a sleeper as myself. 
Some moments afterward I saw him come 
into my chamber smiling and shivering in 
his trousers and shirt-sleeves. 

‘*Come, come, Fritzel,” cried he, “ jump 
up! jump up! Don’t you, then, smell the 
soup?” 

He did this every winter when it was 
very cold, and was amused at my great 
reluctance. 
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‘Tf the soup could be brought up to me,” 
said I, ‘* I should smell it still better.” 

+ Oh! ! the coward! the coward!” said my 
uncle; ‘*he wants his breakfast in bed; 
what laziness ! ” 

Then, tc set me a good exam =, he 
poured the cold water from my pitcher into 
the large basin and washed his face with 
both hands before me, saying, — 

‘¢ That does one good, Fritzel; it quick- 
ens one and sharpens one’s ideas. Come! 
get up! come along! ” 

I, seeing that he was thinking of washing 
me himself, Pom from my bed and with a 
single bound caught up my clothes and went 
down-stairs four at a time. The peals of 
my uncle’s laughter filled the whole house. 

** Ah! you would make a famous Repub- 
lican,” exclaimed he; ‘little Jean would 
have to beat the advance finely to encour- 
age you!” 

But once in the kitchen I cared little for 
his raillery. I dressed myself near a good 
fire; I washed in lukewarm water which 
Lisbeth poured out for me ; and that seemed 
to me much better than to have so much 
courage, and I began to contemplate the 
soup dish with a softened eye, when my 
uncle came down in his turn; he pinched 
my ear, and said to Lisbeth, — 

“Well! how is Madame Thérése this 
morning ? the night passed well, I hope.” 

“Go in,” replied the old servant, in a 
tone of good- -humour; ‘‘ go in, monsieur 
doctor; some one wants to speak to you 
there.” 

My uncle entered; I followed him; and 
at first we were surprised to see no one in 
the room and the curtains of the alcove 
drawn. But our astonishment was. still 
greater when, turning round, we saw Ma- 
dame Thérése in her cantiniére dress — the 
little jacket with brass buttons closed up 
quite to the chin, and the large red scarf 
round her neck — seated behind the stove ; : 
she was just as we’ had seen her the first 
time, only that she was a little paler, and 
that her hat was upon the table, so that her 
beautiful black hair, parted in the middle, 
fell back upon her shoulders and one might 
have thought her a young man. She smiled 
at our astonishment, and held her hand 
resting on Scipio’s head. 

“Good God!” said my uncle. ** What 
is this, Madame Thérése ? you have got up’ 

Then he added, with a look of uneasi- | 
ness, — ** What imprudence! ” 

But she, continuing to smile, stretched | 
out her hand to him with a look of grati- | 
tude, fixing her large, dark eyes upon him | 
expressively , and answered him, — 

‘** Fear nothing, monsieur doctor; I am 
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well, very well; your good news of yester- 
day has restored my health. See for your- 
self.” 

He took her hand in silence and counted 
her pulse with a thoughtful look; then his . 
brow cleared, and with a joyful tone he 
cried, — 

‘No more fever ! 
right ! 
quired.” 

And drawing back, he began to laugh 
like a child, looking at the invalid, who also 
smiled at him. 

** As I saw you tke first time,” said he 
slowly, ‘‘so I see you again, Madame Thé- 
rése. Ah! we have had happiness, much 
happiness ! 

“It is 
Monsieur 
tears. 

But shaking his head and raising his hand, 
he said, — 

‘* No, it is He who preserves all and who 
animates all, it is He alone, who has saved 
you, for it is not His will that great and 
noble natures should all perish, but that 
some should remain to give an example to 
others. Come! let Him be thanked for it !” 

Then changing his voice and his expres- 
sion, he exclaimed, — 

‘* Let us rejoice ! let us rejoice! This is 
what I call a delightful day!” 

At the same time he ran into the kitchen, 
;and as he did not immediately return, Ma- 
‘dame Thérése made a sign to me to approach 
her; she took my head between her hands 
and kissed me, parting my hair. 

‘*You are a good child, Fritzel,” said 
she ; ‘‘ you resemble little Jean.” 

I was proud to resemble little Jean. 

Then my uncle returned, his eyes filled 
with a look of internal satisfaction. 

‘* To-day,” said he, ‘I do not stir from 
home ; man must rest now and then. I am 
only going to take a little turn in the vil- 
‘lage so as to have a clear conscience, and 
‘then I shall come back. to spend the whole 
\day at home, as in the good time when 
Grandmother Lehnel was alive. They speak 
the truth who say that woman makes the 
home !” 

While he was speaking he put. on his 
large cap and threw his great-coat over his 
'shoulder. Then he went out, smiling. 

Madame Thérése had become very thought- 
ful; she rose, pushed the arm-chair close 
|to a window, and sat down with a serious 
air to look out upon the square of the foun- 
|tain, and I went into the kitchen to break- 
fast with Scipio. 

\ About half an hour afterward I beard my 
uncle saying, as he came in, — 


Ah, now! now all is 


But still prudence, prudence is re- 


you who have saved my life, 
acob,” said she, her eyes “full of 
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‘* Well! here I am free till the evening, 
Madame Thérése. I have made my foc 
everything is in order, and I am not 
obliged to go out again.” 

For a minute Scipio had been scratching 
at the door. I opened it, and we went 
together into the parlour. My uncle had 
just hung his So on the wall, and 
was regarding Madame Thérése still in the 
same place and quite depressed. 

**What are you thinking of, Madame 
Thérése?” said he; ‘‘ you seem more sad 
than you were just now.” 

‘**T am thinking, monsieur doctor, that in 
spite of the greatest sufferings one is happy 
to feel one’s self still in this world for a 
time,” she said, in a voice full of emotion. 

‘For a time!” exclaimed my uncle; 
‘*say rather, for many years; for, thank 
God, you have a good constitution, and in 
a few days you will be as strong as ever.” 

‘*Yes, Monsieur Jacob; yes, I think 
so;” said she; ‘* and when a good man, a 
man of feeling, has raised you up from 
among the dead at the last moment, it is a 
very great happiness to feel one’s self revive 
again, and to say, ‘‘ But for him,I should 
be here no longer.” 

My uncle then perceived that she was 
contemplating the theatre of the terrible 
combat maintained by her battalion against 
the Austrian division; that that old foun- 
tain, those decrepid walls, those gables, 
those attic windows, in short, the whole 
narrow and sombre square, recalled to her 
the incidents of the struggle; and that she 
also knew the fate which had awaited her, 
if he had not, fortunately, just come up 
when Joseph Spick was about to throw her 
into the tumbril. 

He stood, as it were, amazed at this dis- 
covery, and only after a moment he asked, 
— Who, then, has told you all this, Madame 
Thérése ?” 

‘* Yesterday, while we were alone, Lis- 
beth told me what gratitude I owe you.” 

‘* Lisbeth told you ?” exclaimed my uncle, 
distressed ; ‘‘ notwithstanding I had strict- 
ly forbidden her!” 

**Ah! do not reproach her, monsieur 
doctor,” said she, ‘‘ for indeed I helped 
her a little. She loves to talk so much! ” 

Madame Thérése smiled at my uncle, 
who, smoothing his trouble away at once, 
said, — 

** Well, well! I ought to have foreseen 
this; let us say no more about it. But 
listen to me, Madame Thérése; you must 
dismiss these thoughts from your mind ; you 
must, on the contrary, try to see things on 
the pleasant side; it is necessary for the 
re-establishment of your health. All goes 
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well now, but let us help nature still far- 
ther with agreeable thoughts, according to 
the judicious precept of the father of medi- 
cine, the sage Hippocrates. A vigorous 
soul, he says, saves an enfeebled body. 
The vigour of the soul springs from pleasant ~ 
thoughts, not from sombre ideas. I could 
wish that that fountain were at the other 
end of the village ; but since it is here, and 
we cannot take it away, let us go and seat 
ourselves at the ‘corner of the stove so as 
not to see it; that will be much better.” 

_** Willingly,” replied Madame Thérése, 
rising. 

She leaned on my uncle’s arm, who 
seemed happy to support her. As for me, 
I rolled the arm-chair into its corner, and 
we again took our places around the stove, 
the crackling sound of which enlivened us. 

- Sometimes, in the distance outside, we 
heard a dog bark in the village, and that 
clear sound, which extends over the silent 
country in a time of great cold, awoke 
Scipio, who got up, took four steps toward 
the door, growling, his moustaches brist- 
ling; then returning he stretched himself 
near my chair, saying to himself, no doubt, 
that a good fire was better than making a 
noise. 

Madame Thérése, pale, her thick black 
hair with its bluish reflections falling over 
her shoulders, seemed happy and calm. 
We talked there tranquilly; my uncle 
smoked his great porcelain pipe with grave 
satisfaction. 

‘* But tell me then, Madame Thérése; I 
thought I had made a slit in that jacket,” 
said he, after some minutes, ‘‘ and I see it 
as it were new.” 

** Ah! we mended it yesterday, Lisbeth 
and I, Monsieur Jacob,” replied she. 

**Ah! good! then you know how to 
sew? That idea had not struck me before. 
I fancied you always at the end of a 
bridge, or somewhere else, along a river 
lighted by the firing of guns.” 

Madame Thérése smiled. 

**I am the daughter of a poor school- 
master,” said she, ‘‘and the first thing to 
be done in this world, when one is poor, is 
to learn how to earn one’s living. My 
father knew that, and all his children 
learned some trade. It is only a year since 
we set out, not only our family, but all the 
young people from the town and the neigh- 
bouring villages, with guns, axes, pitch- 
forks and scythes,— anything that they 
could lay hold of, —to go to resist the 
Prussians. The proclamation of Bruns- 
wick had raised the whole frontier, and we 
learned the drill on the march. Then my 
father, a well-informed man, was at first 
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chosen captain by popular election, and 
later, after some encounters, he became 
chief of the battalion. Until our departure 
I had assisted him in his classes. I kept 
the school for the young girls. I in- 
structed them in all that good house- 
keepers should know. 

*¢ Ah! Monsieur Jacob, if I had been told 
then that I should some day march with 
soldiers, that I should lead my horse by the 
bridle through the night, that I should 
drive my cart over heaps of the dead, and 
that often, during whole hours, in the 
midst of darkness, I should see my way 
only by the light of discharges of musketry, 
I could not have believed it; for I loved 
only simple domestic duties. I was even 
very timid; a look made me blush in spite 
of myself. But what can we not do when 
great duties draw us from obscurity, when 
our country in danger calls on her chil- 
dren! Then the heart rises; one is no 
longer the same. We march; fear is for- 
gotten; and long afterward one is aston- 
ished at being so changed, at having done 
so many things we should have believed to 
be utterly impossible ! ” 

** Yes, yes,” said my uncle, bowing his 
head; ‘‘now I understand you. see 
things clearly. Ah, it was thus that the 
people rose; it was thus that the people 
marched en masse. Behold what an idea 
can effect ! ” 

We continued to talk in this manner till 
toward noon; then Lisbeth came in to set 
the table and serve the dinner; we 
observed her coming and going, spreading 
the cloth and placing the covers, with true 
pleasure, and when at last she brought in 
the smoking tureen, — 

** Come, Madame Thérése,” cried my un- 
cle very gaily, rising and assisting her to 
walk, ‘‘let us place ourselves at table. You 
are now our good grandmother Lehnel, the 
guardian of our domestic hearth, as my old 
professor Eberhardt of Heidelberg used ‘to 
say.” 

She smiled also, and when we were seated 
opposite each other it seemed as if every- 
thing had returned to proper order, that 
everything ought to have been just so ever 
since the old times; and that until that day 
some one of the family had been missing, 
whose presence made us happier. Lisbeth 
herself, as she brought in the bowillé, the 
vegetables, find the roast meat, stopped 
every time to contemplate us with a look 
of profound satisfaction; and Scipio stood 
as often near me as near his mistress, 
making no distinction between us. 

My uncle helped Madame Thérése, and 
as she was still feeble he cut up the meat 
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on her plate, saying, ‘‘ This little piece too; 
what we want now is strength; eat that al- 
so. But we will stop there, for everything 
must go on with order. and proportion.” 

Toward the end of the repast he went 
out for a moment, and while I was asking 
myself what he had _ to do, he reap- 
peared holding an old bottle with a large 
seal all covered with dust. 

‘* There, Madame Thérése,” said he, as 
he put the bottle on the table, ‘‘ that is one 
of your compatriots, who comes to wish 
your good health; we can not refuse him 
that satisfaction, for he comes from Bur- 
gundy; and they say he has a joyful tem- 
per.” 

**Do you treat all your patients in this 
way, Monsieur Jacob?” asked Madame 
Thérése, with emotion. 

‘Yes, all; I order for them whatever 
can give them pleasure.” 

‘* Well, you possess the true science, that 
which comes from the heart, and which 
cures.” 

My uncle was just going to pour out, but 
suddenly stopping, he looked at the invalid 
with a grave air, and said expressively, — 

‘*T see that we agree better and better, 
and that you will finish by being converted 
to the doctrines of peace.” 

Having said this he poured some drops 
into my glass and filled his own and that of 
Madame Thérése quite to the brim, saying, 
‘* To your health, Madame Thérése ! ” 

‘To yours and to Fritzel’s,” said she. 

And we drank the old wine, which was as 
red as the skin of an onion, and it seemed 
to me to be very good. 

We became quite gay; Madame Thé- 
rése’s cheeks were flushed with a delicate 
rosy tint, announcing the return of health; 
she smiled and said, — ‘‘ This wine revives 
me.” 

Then she began to speak of making her- 
self useful in the house. 

‘*T already feel myself strong,” said she. 
“T can ook: Ican mend your old linen; 
you must have some, Monsieur Jacob? ” 

‘Qh! no doubt, no doubt,” replied my 

uncle smiling; ‘ Lisbeth no longer has 
twenty-year old eyes; she spends hours in 
making a darn; you will be very useful to 
me, very useful. But we have not got so 
far as that yet; repose is still necessary for 
rou.” 
, ‘* But,” said she, then looking at me with 
sweetness, ‘‘ if I cannot work you wiil per- 
mit me at least to take your place sometimes 
with Fritzel; you have not always time to 
give him good French lessons, and if you 
please —” 





** Ah! as to that, it is different,” cried 
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my uncle; ‘‘ yes, that may be called a really 
excellent idea. Listen, Fritzel; in future 
you will take lessons from Madame Théreése ; 
you must try to profit by them, for good op- 
portunities for instruction are rare, very 
rare.” 

I became quite red, thinking that Ma- 
dame Thérése had a great deal of leisure 
time. She, divining my thoughts, said, 
looking kindly at me, — 

**Do not be afraid, Fritzel, I will leave 
you time enough to run about. We will 
read Monsieur de Buffon together an hour 
only in the morning and an hour in the eve- 
ning. Do not be uneasy, my child; I will 
not weary you much.” 

She had drawn me gently toward her, 
and was kissing me, when the door opened 
and the mole-catcher and Koffel entered 
gravely in their Sunday dresses; they had 
come to take coffee with us. Itwas easy to 
see that my uncle, when he invited them in 
the morning, had told them of Madame 
Thérése’s courage, and of her great renown 
in the Republican armies, for they were by 
no means at their ease. 

The mole-catcher did not keep his otter- 
skin cap on, but with wide-open eyes he 
looked around very attentively, while Koffel 
had put on a white shirt, the collar of which 
stood up above his ears ; he held himself very 
upright, his hands in the pockets of his 
vest, and his wife must have sewn on a 
button to fasten up the second brace of his 
trousers, for instead of slipping down upon 
his hips they were up even on both sides ; 
and instead of his old shoes full of holes, he 
had on his holiday shoes. In fine, they 
both had the appearance of grave person- 
ages, who had come for some extraordinary 
conference, and both bowed, bending with 
an air of dignity, and said, — 

‘*Good health to the company, good 
health! ” 

‘Tam glad to see you,” said my uncle ; 
** come, sit down.” ? 

Then turning toward the kitchen he 
called, — 

‘* Lisbeth, you may bring the coffee.” 

At the same moment, looking by chance 
out of the window, he saw old Adam Schmidt 
vassing by, and instantly rising, he went to 
wee on the glass, saying, — 

** Here is an old soldier of Frederic, Ma- 
dame Thérése; you will be glad to make 
his acquaintance ; he is a brave man.” 

Father Schmidt came to see why monsieur 
doctor called him, and my uncle, having 
opened the window, said to him, — 

‘*Father Adam, do us the pleasure to 
come in and take coffee with us; [ always 
have some of that old cognac, you know.” 
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** Ah! willingly, monsieur doctor,” re- 
plied Schmidt, ‘‘ very willingly.” 

Then he appeared on the threshold, his 
hand turned back against his ear, saying,— 

«* My duty to you!” 

Then the mole-catcher, Koffel, and 
Schmidt, standing near the table with an 
air of embarrassment, began to speak to- 

ether in a low tone, looking at Madame 

hérése from out the corners of their eyes, 
as if they had matters of importance to 
communicate to each other, while Lisbeth 
took off the table-cloth and spread the waxed 
cloth upon the table ; and Madame Thérése 
continued to smile at me and to pass her 
hand through my hair as if she did not per- 
ceive that they were speaking of her. 

At last Lisbeth brought the cups and the 
little bottles of brandy and of kirshenwasser 
upon a tray, and that sight made old Schmidt 
turn round and his eyes sparkle. Lisbeth 
brought the coffee-pot, and my uncle said, — 

** Let us sit down.” 

Then everybody sat down, and Madame 
Thérése said smiling, — 

‘* Allow me to serve you, gentlemen.” 

Father Schmidt, raising his hand to his 
ear, replied at once,— 

‘* We salute you with military honours! ” 

Koffel and the mole-catcher glanced at 
each other with an expression of admiration, 
and thought, — ‘‘ Father Schmidt has said 
something to the purpose, full of good 
sense.” 

Madame Thérése then filled the cups, and 
while they were drinking in silence, my 
uncle, putting his hand on Father Schmidt’s 
shoulder, said, — 

‘* Madame Thérése, I nt to you an 
old soldier of the great Frederic, —a man 
who, notwithstanding long service, and 
wounds, and courage, and good conduct, 
never became anything but a simple ser- 
geant, but whom all the good people of the 
village esteem as much as though he were a 
captain.” 

Then Madame Thérése looked at Father 
Schmidt, who straightened himself up in his 
chair full of a feeling of native dignity. 

‘*In the armies of the Republic, mon- 
sieur might have become a general,” said 
she. ‘*If France now combats with all 
Europe, it is because she will no longer per- 
mit that honours, fortune, ‘and all the good 
things of the earth, should rest. on the heads 
of some, in spite of their vices,‘and all the 
sufferings, and all the humiliations, on the 
heads of others, in spite of their merit and 
their virtues. The nation holds this to be 
contrary to the law of God, and it is in or- 
der to change this that we will die, all of us, 
if there be need.” 
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At first, no one spoke; Schmidt looked 
at this woman gravely, his large grey eyes 
wide open and his slightly hooked nose up- 
turned; his lips were compressed, and he 
seemed to be reflecting. The mole-catcher 
and Koffel looked at each other as they sat 
opposite. Madame Thérése appeared a lit- 
tle animated, and my uncle remained calm. 
As for me, I had left the table because my 
uncle would not allow me to take coffee, 
saying it was injurious to children. I was 
behind the stove listening. 

After a minute Uncle Jacob said to 
Schmidt, — 

‘** Madame was cantiniére to the second 
battalion of the first brigade of the army of 
the Moselle.” 


‘*T know that already, monsieur doctor,” | 


replied the old soldier, ‘‘ and I know also 
what she did.” 
Then raising his voice, he exclaimed, — 
** Yes, Madame, if I had had the happi- 
ness of serving in the armies of the Repub- 
lic, I should have become a captain, per- 
nope even commandant, or I should have 
ied.” 


And placing his hand on his breast he | 
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grain, and the culture which would make 
more useful plants flourish would nct be 
lavished uselessly on thistles. 

Madame Thérése replied that the Nation- 
al Convention kad voted fifty-four millions 
of francs for public instruction, regretting 
not to be able to do more, at a moment 
when all Europe was rising against her and 
= was obliged to keep fourteen armies on 
oot. 

When Koffel heard this, his eyes filled 
with tears, and I shall always recollect that 
he said in a trembling voice, — 

** Well, may God bless her! So much 
the worse for us; but should I lose every- 
thing for it, my best wishes will be hers.” 

The mole-catcher remained a long time 
silent, but after once beginning he could 
not leave off; he demanded not only the in- 
struction of children, but was for the over- 
turn of everything from top to bottom. 
One would never have believed that such a 
peaceful man could harbour such ideas. 

‘I say it is shameful to sell regiments 
like herds of cattle,” he exclaimed in a seri- 





ous tone, his hand extended upon the ta- 
ble. ‘‘1 say that it is still more shameful 


went on, ‘‘I had some self-love, and with- | to sell judicial offices, because judges to re- 
out wishing to flatter myself, I did not want | gain their money will sell justice. I say 
courage, and if I had been able to rise [| that the Republicans have done well. to 
should have been ashamed to remain at the | abolish convents, where idleness and ail the 


bottom. 


The king on several occasions | vices are bred; and I say that every one 


noticed me, a rare thing for a common sol-| ought to be free to go, to.come, to trade, 


dier, and which does me honour. At Ros- 
bach, while the captains in our rear cried, 





to labour, to advance in all ranks without 
any opposition or hinderance. And, final- 


‘Forward,’ it was Adam Schmidt who/j ly, I believe, if the drones will not go off 
commanded the company. Well, all this | nor work, that the good God designs that 


went for nothing; and now, although I re- 
ceive a pension from the king of Prussia, 
I am forced to say that the Republicans 
are right. There is my opinion.” 

Then he eagerly emptied his little glass, 
and winking with an odd expression, he 
added,— 

‘* And they fight well. I have seen that. 


Yes, they fight well. They have rot yet) 


got the regular movements of old soldiers, 
but they stand a charge well,—and it is by 
that that men firm in the ranks are known.” 

After these words from Father Schmidt, 
each one began to extol the new ideas; 
one would have said that he had given the 
signal for greater confidence, and that each 
brought to light thoughts long kept secret. 
Koffel, who was always lamenting that he 
had not received instruction, said that all 
children ought to go to school at the ex- 
pense of the country; that God not having 
given more heart and understanding to no- 


| the working bees should disembarrass them- 


selves of them, as has always been seen and 
always will be seen, even to the end of the 
world.” 

Old Schmidt, then more at his ease, said 


‘he had the same opinions as the mole- 


catcher and Koffel, and my uncle, who had 
until then preserved his calmness, could not 
keep himself from approving these natural, 
true, and just sentiments. 

‘*Only,” said he, ‘‘ instead of desiring to 
do it all in one day, it would be better to 
go slowly, step by step. We must use 
means of persuasion, as Christ did; that ~ 
would be wiser, and the same results would 
be attained.” 

Madame Thérése, smiling, then said to 
him,— 

** Ah! Monsieur Jacob, doubtless, doubt- 
less, if everybody resembled you; but for 
how many hundred years has Christ preached 
kindness, justice, and gentleness to men? 





bles than to other men, every one had a| yet see if your nobles listen to him; see if 
right to the dew and air of heaven; that | they treat the peasants as brothers. No, 
thus only the tares would not choke the good | no! It is wretched; but there must be war. 
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In the three years which have just passed, 
the Republic has done more for the rights 
of man than the eighteen hundred years be- 
tore. Believe me, monsieur doctor, the 
acquiescence of good men is a great evil; 
it gives boldness to scoundrels, and pro- 
duces no good.” 

All those present agreed with Madame 
Thérése, and Uncle Jacob was going to re- 
ply, when the postman Clemenz, with his 
large hat covered with waxed cloth, and 
his red leather bag, opened the door half 
way and held out the Journal. 

** Will you not take some coffee, Clem- 
enz?” said my uncle. 

** No, thank you, Monsieur Jacob; I am 
in haste. All the letters are late; another 
time.” 

He went out, and we saw him pass be- 
fore the windows running. 

My uncle broke the band of the Journal 
and began to read the news of that distant 
time with a grave voice. Although very 
young then, 1 have kept the remembrance 
of it; it resembled the predictions of the 
mole-catcher, and inspired me with a true 
interest. The old Zeitblatt discoursed of 
the Republicans as a kind of madmen who 
had formed the audacious design of chang- 
ing the eternal laws of nature. In the first 
place, it recalled the terrible manner in 
which Jupiter had overwhelmed the Titans, 
revolted against the throne, by crushing 
them under the mountains, so that ever 
since those unhappy beings have been vom- 
iting ashes and flames from Vesuvius and 
Etna, their sepulchres. Then it spoke of 
the melting of the bells, stolen from the 
worship of our fathers and transformed into 
cannon,— one of the greatest profanations 
which could be conceived of, since that 
which ought to give life to the soul was now 
destined to kill the body. It said also that 
the assignats were worth nothing, and that 
soon, when the nobles should have re- 
gained possession of their chateaux, and the 
priests of their convents, these worthless 
notes would only be good to light kitchen 
fires. It charitably warned people to re- 
fuse them, no matter at what price. 

After this came the list of capital execu- 


tions, and unfortunately it was long; so) 
the Zeitblatt exclaimed that these Republi- | 


cans would change the proverb that wolves 
do not devour each other. 

In fine, it ridiculed the new era which pre- 
tended to be Republican, and which named 
its months vindemiaire, brumaire, nivose, 

luviose, &c. It said that those madmen 
intended to change the course of the stars 
and the times of the seasons, to put winter 
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into summer and spring into aitumn, so 
that no one could know when to sow seed 
or to reap the harvest; that this revolted 
common sense, and that all the peasants in 
France were indignant at it. 

Thus the Zeitblatt expressed itself. 

Koffel and the mole-catcher, during this 
reading, cast thoughtful glances at each oth- 
er. Madame Therése and Father Schmidt 
looked — serious; no one said any- 
thing. My uncle continued to read, stop- 
ping a moment at each new paragraph, and 
the old clock went on with its eternal tick- 


ing. 

a the close there was talk about 
the war in Vendée, the taking of Lyons, 
the occupation of Toulon by the English 
and the Spanish, the invasion of Alsace by 
Wurmeer, and the battle of Kaiserslautern, 
where these famous Republicans had run 
away like hares. The Zeitblatt predicted 
the end of the Republic in the following 
spring, and finished with these words of 
the prophet Jeremiah, which it addressed 
to the French people,—‘*‘ ‘Thine own wick- 
edness shall correct thee, and thy backslid- 
ings shall reprove thee; thou shalt be put 
again under thy yoke, and in thy broken 
bands, that thou mayst know that it is a 
bitter thing to abandon the Lord thy God.” 

Then my uncle folded up the Journal and 
said, — 

** What do you think of all that? Every 
day they tell us that this Republic is about 
to come to an end; six months ago it was 
invaded on all sides; three-quarters of its 
provinces had revolted ; La Vendée had ob- 
tained great victories, and we also. Well, 
now, it has repulsed us at almost every 
point. It makes head against all Europe, 
which a great monarchy could not do; we 
are no longer in the heart of its provinces, 
but only on its frontiers; it advances even 
to our own doors, and yet they say it is 
about to perish! If the learned Doctor 
Zacharias did not write these things I should 
have great doubt of their sincerity.” 

** Ah! Monsieur Jacob,” replied Madame 
Thérése, ‘‘ that doctor sees things perhaps 
as he desires them; that is often the case, 
and does not lessen the sincerity of people ; 
they do not desire to deceive, they deceive 
themselves.” 

** As for me,” said Father Schmidt as he 
rose, ‘‘ all that I know is that the Republi- 
can soldiers fight well, and that if the 
French have three or four hundred thou- 


|sand of them like those I have seen, I am 
‘more afraid for ourselves than for them. 
| That is my idea. As to Jupiter, who puts 
, people under Vesuvius to make them vomit 
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fire, it is a new kind of battery that I do 
not know about, but I should like very much 
to see it.” 

** And I,” said the mole-catcher, ‘‘ I think 
that Doctor Zacharias does not know what 
he is talking about; if I wrote the Journal 
in his place I should do it differently.” 


He stooped toward the stove to pick up 
a coal, for he felt a great desire to smoke. 
Old Schmidt followed his example, and as 
night had come, they all went out together, 
Koffel the last, pressing my uncle’s hand 
and bowing to Madame Thérése. 





BOSTON HYMN. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


Tue word of the Lord by night 

To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the seaside, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 


God said, —I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more ; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel, — his name is Freedom, — 
Choose him to be your king ; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 


Lo ! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers his statue, 
When he has wrought his best. 


I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas, 

And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds, and the boreal fleece, 


I will divide my goods ; 
Call in the wretch and slave : 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but Toil shall have. 


I will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great ; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


Go, cut down trees in the forest, 
And trim the straightest boughs ; 
Cut down trees in the forest, 
And build me a wooden house. 


Call the people together, 
The young men and the sires, 
The digger in the harvest-field, 
Hireling and him that hires, 





And here in a pine State-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty, — 
In church and state and school. 


Lo, now! if these poor men 
Can govern the land and sea, 

And make just laws below the sun, — 
As planets faithful be. 


And ye shall succor men ; 
°*Tis nobleness to serve ; 

Help them who cannot help again ; 
Beware from right to swerve. 


I break your bonds and masterships, 
And I unchain the slave ; 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth, 
As wind and wandering wave. 


I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow : 
As much as he is and doeth, 

So much he shall bestow. 


But, laying hands on another 
To coin his labor and sweat, 

He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 


Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim ! 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him! 


O North! give him beauty for rags, ! 
And honer, O South ! for his shame ; 
Nevada! coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom’s image and name. 


Up! and the dusky race 
That sat in darkness long, — 
Be swift their feet as antelopes, 
And as behemoth strong. 


Come East and West and North, 
By races, as snow-flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes, 


My will fulfilled shall be, 
For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark, 














THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RHINE" 


A ROMANCE, BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 





BOOK I.——-CHAPTER I. 


THE APPARITION. 


‘Be patient. a few minutes longer! 
There’s a man beckoning to go with us,” 
said the boatman to his passengers, two 
women and one man. The man was gray- 
haired, of slender form, rubicund face, and 
blue eyes of a kindly, but absent-minded 
and weary expression; a heavy moustache, 
wholly covering the upper lip, seemed out 
of keeping with this inoffensive face. He 
wore a new summer suit of that fashionable 
material which seems be-dashed and be- 
sprinkled with white, as if the wearer had 
ag rolled himself in a feather bed. 

le had, moreover, a pretty wallet attached 
to a leather belt, and embroidered with blue 
and red beads. 

Opposite the man sat a tall and stately 
woman, with restless eyes and sharp fea- 
tures, that might once have been attractive. 
She shook her’ head, vexed at the delay, 
like one not accustomed to be kept waiting, 
got up, and sat down again. She wore a 

ale-yellow silk dress, and the white veil on 
1er gray round hat was wound about the rim 
like the band around a turban. Again she 
threw back her head with a quick move- 
ment, then looked straight down before her, 
as if not to show any interest in the stranger, 
and boring with the point of her large para- 
sol into the side of the boat. 

Near the man sat a smiling, fair maiden, 
in a blue summer suit, and holding in her 
hand, by the elastic string, a small blue hat 
ornamented with a bird’s wing. Her head 
was rather large and heavy, and the broad 
forehead was made yet more massive by a 
rich abundance of braided hair; a large 
curl on each side rested upon her shoulder 
and breast. The girl's countenance was 
bright and clear as the clear day which 
shed its beams over the landscape. She 
se on her hat, and the mother gave it a 
ittle touch to adjust it properly. The girl 
exchanged quickly her coarse leather gaunt- 





lets for delicate, glossy ones which she took 
out of her pocket ; and while drawing them 
on with great dexterity, she looked at the 
new-comer. 

A tall and handsome young man, with a 
full brown beard, a sinewy frame, a gray 
shawl over his shoulder, and upon his head 
a broad-brimmed gray hat with black crape, 
came down the steep and zigzag path with 
a vigorous step to the shore. He stepped 
into the boat, and lifting his hat while bow- 
ing in silence, displayed a noble white fore- 
head shaded by dark-brown hair. His coun- 
tenance spoke courage and firmness, and, 
at the same time, had an expression that 
awakened confidence and trust. 

The girl cast down her eyes, while her 
mother once more fastened and unfastened 
her hat-string, contriving at the same time, 
with seeming carelessness, to place one long 
curl in front, and the other upon the shoul- 
der behind, so as to be becoming, and to 
look easy and natural. 

The man in the mottled suit pressed the 
white head of his cane to his lips. The 
stranger, seating himself apart from the 
others, gazed into the stream, whilst the 
boat was moving rapidly through the water. 
They landed at an island on which was a 
large convent, now a boarding-school for 
irls. 

‘*Oh, how beautiful! and are the lessons 
learned there?” asked the girl, pointing to 
a group of lofty trees on the shore, clus- 
tered so near together that they seemed to 
have grown out of one root, and with low 
seats inside the grove. ‘*‘Goon!” said the 
mother with a reproving look: to the girl, 
and immediately taking her husband’s arm. 
The girl went on before, and the stranger 
followed them. 

In the thickets sang the nightingales, 
the blackbirds, and the finches, as if they 
would proclaim, ‘‘ Here is the peace and 
the rest of Paradise, and no one disturbs 
us.” The dark fir-trees with their shelter- 
ing branches, and the long row of light- 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for 
the district of Massachusetts. 
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green larches stood motionless by the shore, 
and bees hummed in the blossoming chest- 
nat-trees. They reached the convent. The 
building, without any architectural pecu- 
liarity, had an extended prospect of the 
garden, the meadows on the island, the 
river, and the mountains. It was shut up, 
and no human being was to be seen. The 
old gentleman pulled the bell; a portress 
opened a small window, and asked what 
was wanted. Admission was demanded, 
but the portress replied that it could not 
possibly be granted that evening. ‘‘ Take 
in my card, and say to the good mother 
that I am here with my wife and daughter,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘‘ Permit me to 
add also my card,” said the stranger. The 
three looked round, struck by the pleasant 
tone of his voice. The stranger handed his 
card, and added, ‘‘ Please say to the worthy 
Lady Superior, that I bring a message of 
greeting from my mother.” 

The portress closed the window quickly, 
while the four stood at the entrance. ‘I 
took you fora Frenchman,” said the old 
gentleman with a kindly tone to the young 
man. ‘‘I am a German,” he replied. 
‘* Have you then a relative in the convent, 
and are you acquainted with the good 
mother?” ‘* No, I know no one here.” 
The answers of the stranger were so short 
and direct, that he gave no opportunity to 
continue the conversation, and the old gen- 
tleman appeared to be a man of position 
and character, who was accustomed to be 
addressed, and not to make advances. He 
walked with the two ladies towards a beau- 
tiful tlower-bed and placed himself with his 
companions upon a seat. But the girl was 
restless, and walking up and down along 
the edge of the meadow, she gathered the 
hidden violets. The young man remained 
standing as if rooted to the spot, staring at 
the stone steps which led up to the cloister- 
door, as though he must find out what va- 
rious destinies had already gone in and out 
over them. 

Meanwhile, the old gentleman said to his 
wife, ‘That elegant young man appears to 
me to be a gambler, who has lost all his 
means at one of the neighboring baths. 
Who knows but that he wants to borrow 
money of the Lady Superior?” She laughed 
at her husband for being disposed to see 
now, for the third time during this journey, 
a criminal or a ruined man in the persons 
they chanced to meet. 

** You may be right,” said the old gentle- 
man; ‘‘ but that’s the mischief of these 
showy establishments, that one supposes 
everybody he meets has something to do 
with them. Besides, just as it happened 
with our daughter —” 





‘* What happened with me?” asked the 
girl from the meadow. ‘* Why,” continued 
the father, ‘‘ how often, when walking be- 
hind you at the baths, have I heard people 
say, ‘ What beautiful false hair!’ no one 
now thinks that there is anything genuine.” 

The girl laughed merrily to herself, and 
then adding a violet to the nosegay on her 
bosom, called out, ‘‘ And I believe the 
stranger is a poet.” ‘* Why?” asked the 
mother. ‘‘ Because a poet must be hand- 
some like him.” The old gentleman laughed, 
and the’ mother said, ‘‘Child, you are 
manufacturing a poet out of your own im- 
agination ; but, silence! let us go, the port- 
ress is beckoning to us.” 

The convent door opened, and the visi- 
tors entered. Behind the second grated 
door stood two nuns in black garments 
with hempen cords about their waists. 
The taller nun, an old lady with an extraor- 
dinarily large nose, told them that the Lady 
Superior was sorry not to be able to receive 
any one; that it was the evening before 
her birth-day, and she always remained, on 
that day, alone until sunset ; that there was 
a further difficulty in admitting strangers 
to-day, as the children—for so she called 
the pupils — had prepared a spectacle with 
which to greet the Superior after sun-down ; 
that everything was in disorder to-day, as 
a stage had been erected in the great din- 
ing-hall; that the Superior, however, had 
ordered that they should be shown over the 
convent. 

The two nuns led the way through the 
main passage. Their step was hard and 
noisy, for they wore wooden shoes fastened 
to the feet by leather straps over the stock- 
ings. The smaller and prettier nun, with 
her delicate features pinched up in the close- 
fitting cap, had kept herself timidly in the 
background, allowing the other to do the 
talking. But now she addressed the girl 
in the blue muslin dress, speaking in French. 
The mother gave a nod of satisfaction to 
the father, as much as to say, ‘* There, now; 
you see it was worth while to let the child 
learn something; that was my doing, and 
you only reluctantly consented.” The father 
could not refrain from informing the nun 
with the big nose that his daughter, Lina, 
had returned, only six months before, from 
the Convent of the ‘* Sacred Heart ” at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The stranger also spoke a 
few words in French to the pretty nun. 
But now, and as often as he addressed her, 
she drew herself shyly back, apparently not 
from timidity, but with a nervous involun- 
tary shrinking into herself. 

The breakfast-room, school-room, and 
music-room, and the large dormitories 
were shown to the strangers, and they 
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admired the neatness and good order 


everywhere seen. Especially in the sleep- 
ing-rooms everything was arranged as 
eran and neatly, as if not real human 
eings, much less careless children, inhabit- 
ed them, but as if everything had been 
made ready for fairy visitants. In one little 
bed only was there any disturbance. Lina 
drew back the curtain, and a child with 
great brown eyes looked up. The young 
man had also come tothe bedside. ‘* What 
is the matter with the child?” asked Lina. 
**Only homesickness.” ‘* Only homesick- 
ness,” said the stranger in a low tone to 
himself, while the lady asked, ‘‘ How do 
ia cure homesickness?” ‘* The house- 
eeper has a sure method; a child com- 
gem of homesickness is put on the sick- 
ist, and must stay in bed; when she is al- 
lowed to get up, the homesickness is gone, 
and she feels at home.” ‘‘ Go away, all of 
you! go away! I want Manna, I[ want 
Manna,” moaned the child. ‘She will 
come soon,” said the nun, soothingly, add- 
ing in explanation, ‘‘ No one but an Amer- 
ican girl can pacify the child.” ‘* That must 
be our Manna,” said Lina to her mother. 
The twilight was gathering, and through 
the galleries, in the golden evening light, 
strange forms rustled in long green, blue, 
and red garments, and then vanished within 
the cells. 

The visitors went into the dining-room, 
at the farther end of which there was the 
representation of a forest scene with a her- 
mitage; and there lay a doe bound with a 
red cord. The young creature fixed its 

at eyes on the strangers, and tugging at 
its cord, tried to get away. 

The Frenchman said that the children, 
aided by one of the sisters who had a nat- 
ural talent that way, had themselves ar- 
ranged the decorations. Large choirs had 
been practicing, and one of the pupils, a 
very remarkable child, had composed the 
_ which represented a scene from the 
ife of the Superior’s patron saint. 

The German nun regretted that no stran- 
ger could be present. A copy of the song 
to be introduced in the play was lying upon 
a chair. The lady, taking it up, read it 
and handed it over to the young man, who 
ran through the verses. ‘* It’s astonishing 
that a child should have composed them.” 
said the lady. The young stranger felt 
obliged to make some reply, and observed 
in a somewhat careless tone, ‘‘Our Ger- 
man language, especially when used in 
rhyming, is an instrument that can easily be 
drummed upon and thrummed upon by 
any child.” 

**J told you so; he is a poet,” said 
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the triumphant look of the girl to her pa- 
rents. 

As they were leaving the dining-hall, now 
turned into a temporary theatre, Lina re- 
marked to the pretty Frenchwoman how 
sorry she was not to be able to see her 
— friend, Hermanna Sonnenkamp; she 

erself was obliged to return that very eve- 
ning with her parents, as they had been in- 
vited to attend, to-morrow afternoon, a 
reception at the Countess von Wolfsgar- 
ten’s. 

The girl said this with a proud emphasis, 
as if assured that every one must know 
what was the full significance of a reception 
at Count von Wolfsgarten’s. The French- 
woman must have noticed it, for she replied, 
‘*Here, on the contrary, we do not know 
each other by the names applied to us in 
the world outside; we here know only our 
convent names.” 

‘* May I know yours?” ‘Certainly; I 
am called sister Seraphia.” The girl seemed 
now on more intimate terms with the French 
sister, since she could call her *“ sister Se- 
raphia ;” and she rejoiced at the thought of 
being able to tell at home, in her own little 
city, about the nun of high rank, at least a 

rincess, whose acquaintance she had made. 
They walked back through the long gal- 
lery, and as they went down the steps, 


.| there came up a snow-white form with great 


wings on its shoulders, and a glittering dia- 
dem on its head, from which long black 
ringlets streamed down over bosom and 
neck. Deep, black eyes, with long lashes 
and thick brows, gleamed out of the pale 
countenance. ‘‘ Manna!” cried Lina, and 
‘*Manna!” echoed the vaulted ceiling. 
The winged apparition grasped the hand 
of the speaker, and leading her aside down 
the stairs said, ‘‘Is it you, dear Lina? 
Ah, I have only been with a poor child pin- 
ing with homesickness; to-day I cannot 
speak a word with any other living soul.” 

**O, how wonderful you look ! how splen- 
did! To the child you must be a real live 
angel! And how glad they will all be at 
home, when I tell them.” 

**Not a word about it. 
your parents for flitting 
who, who is the young 
you?” 

The stranger seemed aware that they 
were talking about him, and looked from 
below up to the wonderful vision. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand, to take a 
better look, but he could see none of the 
features, nothing but the mystérious shape 


Excuse me to 
by them, and— 
man here with 


and the two gleaming eyes. 


** We don’t know who he is; he joined us 
first in the boat; but,” she added, smiling 
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at her own suggestion, ‘‘you can find 
out, for he sent a greeting from his mother 
to the Superior; ask her by and by. Don’t 
you think him handsome ? ” 

*“O Lina! how you talk! May the 
Holy St. Genevieve intercede with the dear 
God to pardon you for saying that, and me” 
— covering her face with her hands — “‘ for 
hearing it. Farewell, Lina, greet every 
one for me.” 

As the winged apparition swept along the 
corridor, she was unable to hear Lina 
calling out that she would, to-morrow, 
tefl them at the Countess Wolfsgarten’s 
all about her. The vision vanished. They 
left the convent, and at the door the old 
gentleman said to the young man, “ It isa 
good thing for girls to be educated in a 
convent on an island, away from the rest 
of the world.” ‘*‘ Girls at the convent, and 
boys at the barracks! fine world that!” 
answered the young man, in a sharp tone. 

Without a word in reply, the old gentle- 
man, turning away, drew off a few paces 
with the ladies as if he wished to have no 
further intercourse with a stranger of such 
revolutionary sentiments. The stranger 
hastened to the boat, and was speedily set 
across. The stream was like pure, molten 
gold, and the stranger dipping his fingers 
into it bathed his forehead and eyes. He 
sprang lightly ashore, and looking over to 
the island-convent, saw the man, with wife 
and daughter, just going down to the boat ; 
he waved a distant farewell with his hat, and 
with a rapid step went up the hill behind 
the ruins of the castle, overlooking the 
convent. He continued sitting’ there for a 
long time, gazing fixedly at the convent on 
the island. He heard songs from maiden 
voices, saw the long row of windows bright- 
ly lighted up, and at last, looking up to the 
stars, he exclaimed, ‘* O mother !” 

What did that mean? Perhaps his mo- 
ther had said to him, that at some time or 
other a wonderful experience would come 
over him. The nightingale in the thicket 
sang on unceasingly, and the young man 
listened to the song, but would gladly have 
silenced it in order that he might hear more 
plainly the singing of the children in the 
convent, who with magic power had con- 
jured up a dream of heaven into their ac- 
tual life, and for one hour become choirs of 
singing angels. ‘Alone in the spring night, 
amidst the Castle-ruins with beating heart! 
Can it be 1?” said the young man to him- 
self. 

He descended the hill, and as he reached 
the inn, met the man with the two women 
just ready to start for the rail-road station. 

Je would have liked to ask the girl who 


. 
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that wonderful apparition was, but he re- 
strained himself. What would be the use? 
Better that thou knowest her not ; then the 
charm of the vision is pure and undisturbed. 
He went into the inn; he sat there and 
read the bill of fare without knowing what 
he was reading, and what he should select. 
He stared at the card until the waiter came 
and asked for it, in order to give it to an- 
other guest. He ordered what happened to 
meet hiseye. ‘* What wine would you like? 
We have ‘Drachenblut’ of a choice vin- 
tage.” ‘* Bring some Drachenblut.” 

e ate and drank without knowing what ; 
he only knew that he must eat and drink some- 
thing ; absently he took up a newspaper lying 
upon the table. What are convents? what 
are ruined castles ? what is the apparition of 
a girl with wings? Here is the world, the 
real, the stirring, the actual world of 
to-day. You come into an inn, weary 
after a wide survey from a mountain 
top, and involuntarily you lay hold of 
a newspaper, — why is this? It may be that 
the eye and the mind, tired out by the mani- 
festations of unmoving nature, become re- 
freshed by viewing what is perpetually chang- 
ing in the world; you are alone, you need 
to hear some word spoken by one to many, 
and the newspaper tells you about the world 
which has kept on its way while you were 
dreaming, while you were losing yourself 
in the boundless prospect, and coming to 
yourself again. 

Yes, it is sonow! How it was in other 
times, when one could live on in undisturbed 
dreaminess, we can hardly imagine. At all 
times —whether in the pressure of heavy af- 
fliction, when our own life has become a bur- 
den, and the world indifferent, or in exalted 
feeling, when we are transported, as it were, 
out of all actual existence — the newspaper 
comes, and demands our attention, and 
calls to us as if we were to céoperate every- 
where in the various relations of the world. 

What has America to do with the young 
man? and yet he has just read an account 
of matters there; the choice of a new Pres- 
ident of the Republic was exciting all minds 
in the New World, and the name of a man 
who was a pattern of uprightness and world- 
wide views, Abraham Lincoln, seemed to 
penetrate everywhere, and to bring with it 
a great crisis in the history of humanity. 
Deeply interested, he looked up smiling, 
for he remembered that the Frenchwoman 
had said that an American girl could alone 
console the homesick child, and that she 
had also composed the play for the festival. 
Here a child plays with sacred stories, 
whilst-all is in commotion in her Fatherland. 
| The thoughts of the young man were again 
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in the convent, and with the wonderful ap- 
parition. 

Just as he was laying down the paper, 
his eye fell upon an advertisement. He 
knit his brows, looked around, and read 
again; then asking permission to keep the 
paper, he carried it with him to his cham- 
ber. ‘A handsome man,” said the guests, 
after he had gone; ‘‘ evidently a young 
widower, who wishes to find distraction 
from his grief in a Rhine-journey ; he wears 
a weed on his hat.” 


BOOK I. —CHAPTER II. 
‘SUP THE RIVER.” 


‘*Name: Eric Dournay. Title: Doctor 

of Philosophy, late Army-Captain. Place 
of departure: name of a small Univer- 
sity city. Destination: Object of Jour- 
ney : ' 
Such was the entry made by the young 
man in the register of the inn early the 
next morning; and he now first noticed 
written above his name, ‘‘ Justice Vogt, 
Lady, née Landen, and Daughter, from ” — 
a small town on the Upper Rhine. That 
was then the mottled gentleman of yester- 
day with the two ladies. 

Eric, for so we shall hereafter call him, 
carrying his small valise, went down to the 
steamboat-linding. The morning was fresh 
and bright, life and song everywhere, and 
only one little cloud, like a slight streak of 
mist resting half way up the mountain- 
side. Eric walked with a firm and erect 
step, taking in full draughts of the fresh 
morning air. He stood at the landing, and 
looked into the water, from which a streak 
of mist rose, and became dissolved in the 
air. Then he gazed long at the island, 
where the morning bell was ringing to wake 
up the children, who had been transformed 
the previous evening into legendary beings. 
How would that girl with long, black hair 
and glittering wings open her bright eyes ? 
As if he must drive away this image, Eric 
took the paper out of his pocket, and read 
again the advertisement. On came the 
puffing steam-boat pressing her bow against 
the stream. 

Eric had not noticed that two of the con- 
vent nuns, one of whom was the pretty 
Frenchwoman, had been also waiting for the 
approaching boat. He did not see them 
until after they had got. on board. He 
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sion not to do so, for no result could come 
from this occurrence, and he wished to con- 
centrate all his energies upon the project 
he had in view. There were but few fel- 
low passengers, and the morning hour does 
not encourage sociability, as if the solitude 
of sleep has yet an influence over human 
souls. - 

Eric stationed himself near the helmsman, 
who whistled incessantly in a low tone: 
and lost in thought he looked at the up- 
heaved water and the shore. Pressing to- 
gether his finely cut lips, he seemed deter- 
mined silently to take in the full poetic beau- 
ty of this river and landscape that has never 
been adequately portrayed, and often shook 
his head as he heard two persons here and 
there wasting in so-called conversation the 
freshness of the morning and the quiet, in- 
spiring influence of the scenery. We shall 
often ‘have occasion as we proceed, to im- 
part information about this youth. At 
present we will premise that Eric, the son 
of respectable parents, receiving a careful 
education, entered the military service, 
and then, voluntarily resigning his commis- 
sion, devoted himself to study. He had 
just obtained his doctor’s degree, working 
very hard to hasten this event, for only 
two months had elapsed since the death of 
his father. On the evening of the day he 
had taken his degree, his mother urged him 
to allow himself a few days’ recreation. 
Stroking his pale, thin face, she said, ‘* You 
will regain the fresh color of life; life and 
work are one’s duty; that was always what 
your father said and did.” 

It was to be determined when Eric re- 
turned what plan of life they would adopt. 
The thought, which she could not keep 
down, was very painful to the mothet, that 
they could no longer continue in their for- 
mer mode of life without care and responsi- 
bility, but must make provision for the 
future, a state of things never contem- 
plated by her. And with pain that she 
sought to repress, but could not wholly con- 
ceal, calling to mind a saying of Lessing, 
she saw her son standing in the market- 
place and asking for work. Moreover, she 
hoped that her son would consent finally to 
receive some position through patronage ; 
at any rate he must again recover his fresh, 
youthful looks. Had the mother seen him 
now, she would have been astonished to see 
how quickly that had taken place: for a 


gave them a salutation, but received no re- | brightness shone in his eye, and a color in 
. | . “jy . 
sponse except a look of surprise. They | his countenance more brilliant and glowing 


took their breviary, sat down upon the deck 
and said their prayers. On seeing them, 
Eric thought he would ask who the girl was 





than in his best and most tranquil dats. 
For the sake of giving some special ob- 
ject to his journey, she had commissione| 


with the wings; but he came to the conclu-|him to carry her greeting to the Superior 
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of the convent. He was now on his return, 
for a simple newspaper advertisement had 
given an unexpected direction to his jour- 
ney and his purposes. 

. Wonderfal! thought Eric to himself, 
placing his hand upon the breast pocket 
containing the newspaper, wonderful, how 
the calls are given which send forth here 
and there the adventurous Ulysses! 

Meanwhile he had sufficient youthful elas- 
ticity not to neglect, for the sake of the 
goal, the pleasures to be enjoyed by the 
way. He watched with an _ intelligent 
glance the machinery of the boat, and the 
life on the river and on the banks. At the 
second landing the two nuns were to stop, 
and the pretty Frenchwoman gave him a 
backward nod, as she descended the side 
ladder. When in the boat she sat looking 
down with folded hands; and on landing, 
she gave no further look behind. 

The passengers changed at every land- 
ing. At one village came a band of pil- 
grims, chiefly women with white kerchiets 
on their heads ; and when they disembarked, 
a troop of Turners came on board, in their 
light gray uniform, and immediately struck 
up a song upon the deck, whilst the pil- 
grims sang upon the shore. In all the cit- 
ies and villages they passed bells were 
ringing on that bright spring day full of 
blossoms and sweet sounds, and Eric felt 
all that intoxication which the Rhine-life 
brings over the spirit,—that exhilaration 
of every faculty, which comes no one knows 
whence, as no one can say what gives to 
the wine of these mountains its flavor and 
its life. It is the breath of the stream; it 
is ‘the fragrance of the mountains; it is 
the virtue of the soil; it is the sunlight 
that glows in man as in the wine, and ex- 
cites an ethereal gladness which no one can 
be free from, and which no one can explain. 


Eric was often spoken to, but he held) 


himself aloof from all companionship, wish- 
ing in the movement around him to be 
alone with the delightful landscape. 


in the meditation of the lonely. Eric 
heard one fellow traveller say to another, 

“*I prefer to go up the river, for one 
can look at everything longer and more 
closely, and it is a triumph of the human 
mind that we can make headway against 
the current.” 


Against the current! That was the word | 


which that day stuck fast to Erie out of the 
thousand things he thought of and looked 
upon. Against the stream! That was al- 
so his life-course. He had left the trodden 
highway, and with bold self-determination 
he had marked out a path of his own. It 


There | 
are words which become poles of thought | 
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is well, for one there learns more perfectly 
the world about him, and, above all, learns 
his own strength.. 

‘* Against the current!” said he, smiling 
to himself. ‘‘ Let us see what will come of 
it.” It was high noon when he disem- 
barked at a little medieval city. 

A young man standing on the shore 
looked sharply at him, exclaiming, ‘‘ Dour- 
nay!” ‘*Herr von Pranken!” answered 
Eric. They grasped each other’s hands. 


BOOK I.— CHAP. III. 
DRINKING NEW WINE. 

‘* Berore people have fairly done shak- 
ing hands, they say, ‘ Let us drink.’ It must 
be the river there that makes you long so 
to quench your thirst.” 

So spoke Eric to the tall, fair youth of 
his own age, sitting opposite, who had 
placed his nicely gloved hand upon a brown 
spaniel whose head lay in his lap. The 
dog frequently looked up to Eric, whose 
deep, musical voice perhaps produced an 
impression upon the creature. 

‘* Here is the list of wines. What year 
and what vintage do you prefer? Shall 
we take new wine, still lively and ferment- 
ing?” ‘*Yes, new wine, and from the 
mountain here upon which the sun lies so 
cheerily, and where the cuckoo calls from 
the wood;—wine native to the soil, and 
blood-relation of this beautiful region.” 

Pranken in sharp, military accent gave 
the order to the waiter,—‘‘ A bottle of 
Auslese.” The wine came, and was poured 
out golden into the sparkling glasses; the 
two men touched glasses and drank. They 
sat among the vines by the shore, where 
the refreshing landscape stretched itself 
| out over green islands in the river, over 
| gleaming habitations, over vineyards and 
mountains. 

The boats by the shore were still, for the 
swell made by the steamboat had subsided ; 
here and there the distant rumbling of a rail- 
way train was heard; on the smooth stream, 
in which the white clouds of heaven mirrored 
‘themselves, beams of the noonday sun 
| sparkled, and in the foliage of the blossom- 
| ing elder the nightingale sang. 
| ‘This is life!” said Eric, extending his 
jarms. ‘* After a day of loneliness amidst 
| the confused whirl of thoughts and of peo- 
ple, to meet thus unexpectedly an old ac- 
quaintance is indeed like home; and let 
me tell you, moreover, that I look upon. 
this meeting as a good omen.” 

_ Otto von Pranken nodded acquiescingly. 
In the first surprise, he had, perhaps, given 
Eric a warmer welcome than their ac- 
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quaintance warranted; but now that Eric 
made no assumption of intimacy he nodded, 
well pleased. Eric has the tact to know his 
place ; it’s well. Pranken immediately drew 
off his glove, and reaching out his hand to 
Eric, asked, ‘* Are you taking a pleasure- 
tour ?” 
** No, I am not in the situation, nor would 
* this be the fitting time to doso. You prob- 
ably do not know that my father died two 
months ago.” ‘Indeed, indeed! and I 
shall be forever grateful to our good Pro- 
fessor; the little that I learned at the mil- 
itary school — and it is little enough — I owe 
altogether to him. Ah! what patience and 
what unremitting zeal your good father 
had! Let us pledge his memory.” Their 
omge clinked. ‘* When I am dead,” said 
uric, and his voice had a tone of deep emo- 
tion, ‘‘{ should like that my son should 
thus with a companion pledge my memory 
in the bright noonday.” 

**Ah! to die!” Pranken wished to turn 
the subject. ‘* If I must die, that’s enough, 
without knowing what is said of me after- 
wards. It is in a high degree offensive 
to me, that they have placed their burying 
ground in the midst of the vineyard yonder.” 

Eric made no reply, looking with fixed 
gaze before him, and listening to the 
cuckoo’s voice calling at that moment from 
the churchyard. ‘*Are you an agricul- 
turist ?” he asked, as if summoning together 
his scattered thoughts. ‘‘ A sort of one; I 
have taken off, I don’t know for how long 
it will be, my lieutenant’s uniform, and 
mounted the high jack-boots; but I am 
bored by the one as much as by the other.” 
He took his nail-cleaner out of his pocket, 
and worked away industriously at his nails ; 
then with his pocket-brush he smoothed 
down again his carefully parted but thin 
hair, occasionally looking up to his com- 
panion opposite. 

The two, sitting there for a little while 
without speaking, sharply inspected each 
other. wo awkward people, who are 
pot in a position of helpless antagonism, 

ecome mutually embarrassed ; two clever 


who know each other's cleverness, 


are like two fencers, who, familiar with each 
other’s ward and pass, will not risk a stroke 
or thrust. at bent over his glass, 
inhaled the bouquet of the wine, and said, 
at length, half smiling, ‘* Perhaps you will 
now abandon your late Communistic views.” 
**Communistic! I had no idea that you, 
like so many others, cover up everything 
unpleasant with that convenient formula o 
excommunication, ‘Communism.’ I should 
like to be a Communist. I mean that I 
should like to sce in Communism a form 
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of organization adapted to the wants of soci- 
ety, which it is not, and nevercan be. We 
must take some other method than this, to 
get rid of the existing barbarism which 
compels our fellow human beings to be 
without the most common necessities of 
life. Is is a bitter drop in my glass, that, 
while I can here at leisure drink this moun- 
tain-wine, yonder are poor hard-driven la- 
borers who can never taste of it.” 

** To-day is a holiday, and no one labors 
then,” said Pranken, with a laugh. Already, 
in this first meeting, the contrast of these 
two young men was plainly to be seen. 
Eric also laughed at this unexpected turn 
from his comrade; but he was mature 
enough not to make a personal matter out 
of a difference of theory. He therefore came 
back to neutral ground, and the conversa- 
tion flowed on quietly in recollections of 
the past, and thoughts of the future. 

In their carriage and gait, the military 
training of the two young men was plainly 
to be seen; but in Eric the stiffness was 
tempered by a sort of artistic grace. Pran- 
ken was elegant, Eric noble and refined ; 
every tone and movement of Pranken com- 
pelled attention ; but his demeanor had 
that cool insolence or — if that is too harsh 
a word — impertinénce, which regards every 
one outside of one’s circle as non-existent, 
or at least as having no right to exist. 

Erie had an equally good figure, but he 
was more easy and dignified. Eric’s voice 
was a fine, deep baritone, while Pranken’s 
was a tenor. Their different characters 
could be seen also in their way of speaking. 
Eric pronounced every word and letter dis- 
tinctly ; Pranken, on the other hand, spoke 
with a lazy drawl, as if the vowels and con- 
sonants were too much for him, and as if 
he must avoid all straining of the organs of 
speech; the words dropped, as it were, 
out of his lips, and yet he Tike to talk, and 
made excellent points. Pranken’s remarks 
were forcible, and came out in jets, like the 
short canter peculiar to the Royal body- 
guard. When talking upon the most ordi- 
nary occurrence, he made the most unex- 
pected turns and hitches, as if one should be 
suddenly introduced from sober, common- 

lace life into a company of Bacchanals. 
ric had thought more than he had talked. 
A secluded student in the almost cloister- 
like retirement of home, this bearing was 
wholly novel and strange to him. 

‘“‘Herr Baron,” said the waiter, as he 
brought in a bottle of native, sparkling 
wine, ‘* your coachman wishes to know it 
he shall unharness the horses.” 

**No,” he replied; and while he was 
turning the bottle in the winc-coolcr he 
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added to Eric: ‘‘I dislike to interrupt the 
brief joy of this meeting with you. Ah! 
you have no idea what a terrible bore this 
extolled poetry of rural life is!” Pouring 
out a glass from the uncorked bottle, he 
said laughing, ‘‘ Compost, and again com- 
post, is the word. ‘The compost-heap is 
an Olympus, and the God enthroned upon 
it is called Jupiter Ammonia.” Pranken 
laughed aloud at his own witty outburst, 
then drank off his glass, and complacently 
twirled with both hands the ends of his 
moustache. 

Eric led the conversation back to the 
beauty of the Rhine-life, but Pranken in- 
terrupted by saying, ‘‘If now somebody 
would only take off the paint from this ly- 
ing Lorelei, with her song about the beauty 
of life on the Rhine! So the poets always 
speak of the dewy morning, and we had 
to-day a blast from the mountains, as if the 
angels in heaven had spilt all their milk 
into the fire.” 

Eric could not help laughing; sipping at 
his glass, he said, ‘‘ But the joy of the 
wine!” ‘*Q, yes,” replied Pranken, ‘‘ the 
old topers drink as a matter of business, 
but without any poetry. They sit together 
by the hour, always the same set, and the 
same half-dozen anecdotes on hand; or 
they interchange a superannuated jest, and 


then go home with red face, and staggering 
feet, bellowing forth a song; and that they 


call Rhine joyousness! The one really 
merry thing in this whole Rhine-delusion 
is the landlord’s garland. ‘* What's that ? ” 
‘““When the respectable godfather tailor 
or shoemaker has laid in a cask of choice 
vintage, more than he can or wishes to 
drink, he hangs upon his house a green gar- 
land; and the old German family room, 
with its hospitable Dutch stove covered with 
green branches, and its gray cat under the 
bench, is turned into a bar-room. Every 
one is on hand from Smith street, Hare 
street, Church street, Salt street, and Capu- 
chin street. They drink the health of their 
own wine; this is the only mistress.” 

‘*Let us, too, rejoice in our wine,” said 
Eric. ‘* See how the sun still glows in the 
noble juice which it has so joyfully smiled 
upon, and so diligently ripened. I drink 
to thee, O Sun, past and present.” With 
a rapidity that seemed foreign from his or- 
dinarily quiet mood, he emptied the glass. 

**T have always thought,” replied Pran- 
ken, ‘that you were a poet. Ah, I 
envy you; I should like to have the ability 
to write a satirical poem, so peppered that 
the whole world would burn its tongue with 
it.” Eric smiled, saying that he had him- 
self once thought that his vocation was to 
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be a age but that he had perceived his 
mistake, and was now resolved to devote 
himself to some practical calling. ‘* Yes,” 
he said, taking the newspaper out of his 
pocket, ‘‘ you can perhaps render me a ser- 
vice that will determine my whole life.” 
‘* Gladly, if it is not against —” 

‘** Don’t be alarmed, for it has nothing to 
do with theories of right, or political mat- 
ters at all. You can perhaps help me to 
an introduction.” * 

‘*In love then? The handsome Eric 
Dournay. the Adonis of the garrison, wants 
some one to do his wooing ?” 

‘** Nothing of that kind. I only want a 
situation as private tutor. Look at this 
advertisement: ‘I desire for my son, fif- 
teen years of age, a tutor of scientific edu- 
cation and high-breeding, who will under- 
take to give him such training as shall fit 
him for a high station. Salary to be fixed 
by mutual agreement. A pension for life 
after the conclusion of the engagement. 
Address and references to be left at the 
railroad station at , on the Rhine.’” 

‘*T know about this advertisement, and 
even had a hand in writing it. I must con- 
fess that we hit upon something rather un- 
usual in the choice of the expression ‘ high- 
breeding.’ ” 

‘Ts a man of rank to be understood ?” 

‘*Certainly. Ihave no need of defend- 
ing myself against the charge of what the 
newspaper hacks call feudalism. In this 
case the point insisted on is, that a tutor in 
a middle-class family, and especially for a 
self-willed boy, must be a man of unim- 
peachable position.” 

‘* Certainly, that is all right and proper. 
Perhaps, although I’m not a Baron, I have 
an unimpeachable position. I received the 
title of doctor a few days ago.” 

Pranken gave him a condescending nod 
of congratulation, then: added quickly, — 
‘*And do you leave entirely out of sight 
that you quit the army with the rank of 
Captain? I should lay special stress on 
the military training. But no, you are not 
fit for a bear-trainer! The boy is as un- 
tameable and crafty as an American red- 
skin, and he knows just where to lay hold 
upon the scalp-lock in every character, as 
he has already proved on half a dozen tu- 
tors.” ‘* That would only give an addition- 
al charm to the attempt.” ‘* And do you 
know that Massa Sonnenkamp is a million- 
aire, and the heir knows it ?” 

‘* That doesn’t alarm me, but rather tempts 
me on.” ‘* Well; I will take you myself 
to the mysterious man. I have the good 
luck to stand high in his favor. But no. 
Still better, you shall go with me first to 
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my brother-in-law’s estate. 
member my sister Bella.” ‘* Perfectly, and 
I accept your hospitality. But I would 
rather you should announce my visit to 
Herr Sonnenkamp — it seems to me I have 
heard that name before, but no matter — 
and let me go to him alone.” Pranken 
threw a questioning glance upon Eric, who 
continued: ‘*I know how to appreciate 
your ready friendliness ; but a stranger can 
never quite do himself *justice in presence 
of a third person.” 

Pranken smiled at Eric’s quickness, feel- 
ing a sort of pride in having so cultivated 
aman under his patronage. He took out 
his pocket-book and sat for a while with his 
silver pencil-case pressed against his lips; 
the doubt arose whether he were doing 
wisely to recommend Eric to the position ; 
would it not be better to put him off and 
bring forward a man who would be quite 
under his own influence ? but as Eric would 


You must re-| 
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make the application for himself, and would, 
most probably, receive the appointment, it 
would be better to establish a claim to his 
gratitude. And in the midst of his hesita- 
tion a certain kindly feeling made itself felt ; 
it was pleasant to be able to be a benefac- 
tor, and he was for a moment happy in the 
thought. 

He wrote directly on a card to Herr Son- 
nenkamp, begging him to make no engage- 
ment, as a highly educated gentleman, 
formerly an artillery officer, was about 
to apply in person for the situation. He 
carefully avoided speaking as a personal 
friend of the applicant, as he wished to take 
no decided step without his sister’s ap- 
proval. 

The card was sent off immediately, and 
Pranken played for some minutes with the 
india-rubber strap of his pocket-book, be- 
fore putting it back into his pocket. 





Tuackeray as A Satirist. — Those who know | 
the value of satire in history, and the greatness | 
of the writers to whom our best satire is due, | 
will think it no disparagement of Thackeray if | 
we say that he was essentially a satirist. His | 
humonr, kindly and loving though it was in its 
moral essence, ran naturally into satire. It was 
the humour, as we have said already, not of a | 
mere lover of comic fancies and amusements, or 
comic grace, but of a keen, critical observer, 
whose laugh was an act of judgment as well as | 
an effusion of ludicrous feeling. He saw through 
a rogue, humbug, or fool, with a glance which 
was simultaneous with the thrill of comic sensi- | 
bility excited by the ridiculous side of the spec- | 
tacle. Hence, his satire has a kind of scientific | 


| distinctly a satire as it is a novel. 


tion, in Mr. Carlyle’s stormy and playful out- 
bursts — rich as Rabelais, stern as Swift ; inthe 
light and bright papers which form Mr. Fon- 
blanque’s ** England under Seven Administra- 
tions ;”’ in the novels of Mr. Disraeli, whose 
portrait of Rigby has a Popean severity and 
finish ; and in Mr. Kinglake’s admirable etching 
of the group of founders of the second French 
Empire. 'Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ is as 
The whole 
of Becky’s career (and her career is the verte- 
bral column of the story) is a satire on English 
society. We ought to dwell on the word * so- 
ciety ’’ here because Thackeray is not a satirist 
of human nature. He is constantly insisting 
on the worth and beauty of individual charac- 


character and exactness, which distinguishes it, | ter; and even ** Vanity Fair.’’ the most satir- 
fundamentally, from the satire of mere carica-| ical of his novels, has its loyal, kindly Dobbin, 
turists and buffoons. A snob, for example, is and its tender, affectionate Amelia. But he is 
prepared by Thackeray like a specimen for a_| too honest to pretend that this degree of excel- 
museum, and every vein of the creature’s| lence is common; and he loves to fall foul of 
structure can be studied through the crystal-| those social habits and prejudices which have a 


clear spirits of wine of his style. People do not, | 
in this age, write professed satires, like Churchill, | 
Pope, Boileau, and the ancients; one reason for | 
which, perhaps, is that all the great abstract 
themes of satire have been ‘so handled by the 
established masters that they cannot be treated 
without servile imitation. We should be apt to 
laugh now at a volume of satire with such titles 
as London, Woman, Nobility, and so forth. 
Fortunately, however, the spirit of satire lives, 
though the forms are changed, and it is present, 
like a wholesome acid, in works of very different 
forms of art. Byron interminglel it with de-| 
licious poetry in “Don Juan’? —that great | 
comic and satirical romance of the modern | 
world. Paul Louis Courier embodied it in pun- | 
gent pamphlets ; Béranger in sparkling songs. | 


We have seen it more recently, in great perfec- | 





tendency to develop and encourage baseness and 
meanness. He tries, in doing this, to set up a 
higher standard before his generation, as every 
great satirist hasdone. Once, indeed, he stooped 
to a little Cockneyism —I mean in those trav- 
elling sketches in which he attempted to dimin- 
ish the veneration inspired by the Pyramids, 
and spoke lightly of the sacred recollections be- 
longing to the scenes of classical antiquity. But, 
as a rule, he was saved from this kind of thing, 
not only by the thread of poetry which ran 
through him, but by having had the. education 
of a gentleman. And he kept his severest sar- 
casm for those petty illustrations of human arro- 
gance and servility which are only seen to per- 
fection in modern civilizations that have begun 
to run a little to seed. The Broadway. 
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From The Athenzum. 
PROF. TYNDALL ON MATERIALISM. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE SECTION OF MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE AT THE MEETING 
OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


Tue celebrated Fichte in his lectures on 
the ‘‘ Vocation of the Scholar,” insisted on 
a culture for the scholar which should not be 
one-sided, but all-sided. His intellectual 
nature was to expand spherically and not in 
a single direction. In one direction, how- 
ever, Fichte required that the scholar should 
apply himself directly to nature, become a 
creator of knowledge, and thus repay by 
original labors of his own the immense 
debt he owed to the labors of others. It 
was these which enabled him to supplement 
the knowledge derived from his own re- 
searches, so as to render his culture rounded 
and not one-sided. 

Fichte’s idea is to some extent illustrated 
by the constitution and the labors of the 
British Association. We have here a body 
of men engaged in the pursuit of natural 
knowledge, but variously engaged. While 
sympathizing with each of its departments, 
and supplementing his culture by knowledge 
drawn from all of them, each student among 
us selects one subject for the exercise of his 


own original faculty — one line along which 
he can carry the light of his private intelli- 
gence a little way into the darkness by 


which all knowledge is surrounded. Thus, 
the geologist faces the rocks; the biologist 
fronts the conditions and phenomena of life ; 
the astronomer stellar masses and motions ; 
the mathematician the properties of space 
and number ; the chemist pursues his atoms, 
while the physical investigator has his own 
large field in optical, thermal, electrical, 
acoustical, and other phenomena. The 
British Association, then, faces nature on 
all sides, and pushes knowledge centrifu- 
gally outward, while through circumstances 
or natural bent each of its working members 
takes up a certain line of research in which 
he aspires to be an original producer, being 
content in all other directions to accept in- 
struction from his fellow men. The sum of 
our labors constitutes what Fichte might 
eall the sphere of natural knowledge. In 
the meetings of the Association it is found 
necessary to resolve this sphere into its com- 
ponent parts, which take concrete form un- 
der the respective letters of our sections. 
This section (A) is called the Mathemat- 
ical and Physical section. Mathematics 
and physics have been long accustomed to 
coalesce, and hence this grouping. For 
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while mathematics, as a product of the hu- 
man mind, is self-sustaining and nobly self- 
rewarding, while the pure mathematician 
may never trouble his mind with consider- 
ations regarding the phenomena of the ma- 
terial universe, still the form of reasoning 
which he employs, the power which the or- 
ganization of that reason confers, the appli- 
cability of his abstract conceptions to actual 
phenomena, render his science one of the 
most potent instruments in the solution of 
natural problems. Indeed, without mathe- 
matics, expressed or implied, our knowl- 
edge of physical science would be friable 
in the extreme. 

Side by side with the mathematical method 
we have the method of experiment. Here, 
from a starting-point furnished by his own 
researches or those of others, the investiga- 
tor proceeds by combining intuition and 
verification. He ponders the knowledge he 
possesses and tries to push it further, he 
guesses and checks his guess, he conjectures 
and confirms or explodes his conjecture. 
These guesses and conjectures are by no 
means leaps in the dark; for knowledge 
once gained casts a faint light beyond its 
own immediate boundaries. There is no 
discovery so limited as not to illuminate 
something beyond itself. The force of in- 
tellectual penetration into this penumbral re- 
gion which surrounds actual knowledge is 
not dependent upon method, but is propor- 
tional to the genius of the investigator. 
There is, however, no genius so gifted as 
not to need control and verification. The 
profoundest minds know best that Nature’s 
ways are not at all times their ways, and 
that the brightest flashes in the world of 
thought are incomplete until they have been 
proved to have their counterparts in the 
world of fact. The vocation of the true 
experimentalist is the incessant correction 
and realization of his insight; his experi- 
ments finally constituting a body of which his 
purified intuitions are, as it were, the soul. 

Partly through mathematical and partly 
through experimental research physical sci- 
ence has of late years assumed a moment- 
ous position in the world. Both in a mate- 
rial and in an intellectual point of view it 
has produced, and it is destined to produce 
immense changes—vast social ameliorations, 
and vast alterations in the popular concep- 
tion of the origin, rule, aol aaviiaiaia of 
things. Miracles are wrought by science in 
the physical world, while philosophy is for- 
saking its ancient metaphysical channels 
and pursuing these opened or indicated by 
scientific research. This musts become 
more and more the case as philosyphical 
writers become more deeply imbued with 
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the methods of science, better acquainted 
with the facts which scientifie men have won, 
and with the great theories which they have 
elaborated. 

If you look at the face of a watch, you 
see the hour and minute-hands, and possibly 
also a second-hand, moving over the gradu- 
ated dial. Why do these hands move ? and 
why are their relative motions such as they 
are observed to be? These questions can- 
not be answered without opening the watch, 
mastering its various parts, and ascertain- 
ing their relationship to each other. When 
this is done, we find that the observed mo- 
tion of the hands follows of necessity from 
the inner mechanism of the watch when ac- 
ted upon by the force invested in the spring. 

This motion of the hands may be called a 
phenomenon of art, but the case is similar 
with the phenomena of nature. These also 
have their inner mechanism, and their store 
of force to set that mechanism going. The 
ultimate problem of physical science is to 
reveal this mechanism, to discern this store, 
and to show that from the combined actions 
of both the phenomena of which they consti- 
tute the basis must of necessity flow. 

I thought that an attempt to give you 
even a brief and sketchy illustration of the 
manner in which scientific thinkers regard 
this problem would not be uninteresting to 
you on the present occasion; more especi- 
ally as it will give me occasion to say a 


word or two on the tendencies and limits of 


modern science, to point out the region 
which men of science claim as their own, 
and where it is mere waste of time to op- 
pose their advance, and also to define, if 
possible, the bourne between this and that 
other region to which the questionings and 
yearnings of the scientific intellect are di- 
rected in vain. 

But here your tolerance will be needed. 
It was the American Emerson, I think, wko 
said that it is hardly possible to state any 
truth strongly without apparent injury to 
some other truth. Under the circumstances, 
the proper course appears to be to state 
both truths strongly, and allow each its fair 
share in the formation of the resultant con- 
viction. For truth is often of a dual char- 
acter, taking the form of a magnet with two 
poles; and many of the differences which 
agitate the thinking part of mankind are to 
be traced to the exclusiveness with which 
different parties affirm one half of the duality 
in forgetfulness of the other half. But this 
waiting for the statement of the two sides 
of a question implies patience. It implies 
a resolution to suppress indignation if the 
statement of the one half should clash with 
our convictions, and not to suffer ourselves 
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to be unduly elated if the half-statement 
should chime in with our views. It implies 
a determination to wait calmly for the state- 
ment of the whole, before we pronounce 
judgment either in the form of acquiescence 
or dissent. 

This premised, let us enter upon our task. 
There have been writers who affirmed that 
the pyramids of Egypt were the productions 
of Nature; and in his early youth Alexan- 
der von Humboldt wrote an essay with the 
express object of refuting this notion. We 
now regard the pyramids as the work of 
men’s hands, aided probably by machinery 
of which no record remains. We picture to 
ourselves the swarming workers toiling at 
those vast erections, lifting the inert stones, 
and guided by the volition, the skill, and 
possibly at times by the whip of the archi- 
tect, placing the stones in their proper posi- 
tions. The blocks in this case were moved 
by a power external to themselves, and the 
final form of the pyramid expressed the 
thought of its human builder. 

Let us pass from this illustration of build- 
ing power to another of a different kind. 
When a solution of common salt is slowly 
evaporated, the water which holds the salt 
in solution disappears but the salt itself re- 
mains behind. At a certain stage of con- 
centration the salt can no longer retain the 
liquid form; its particles or molecules as 
they are called begin to deposit themselves 
as minute solids, so minute, indeed, as to 
defy all microscopic power. As evapo- 
ration continues solidification goes on, and 
we finally obtain, through the clustering to- 
gether of innumerable molecules, a finite 
mass of salt of a definite form. What is 
this form? It sometimes seems a mimicry 
of the architecture of Egypt. We have 
little pyramids built by the salt, terrace 
above terrace, from base to apex, forming 
thus a series of steps resembling those up 
which the Egyptian traveller is dragged by 
his guides. The human mind is as little 
disposed to look at these pyramidal salt- 
crystals without further question, as to look 
at the pyramids of Egypt without inquiring 
whence they came. How then, are these 
salt pyramids built up ? 

Guided by analogy, you may suppose 
that, swarming among the constituent mole- 
cules of the salt, there is an invisible popu- 
lation, guided and coerced by some invisi- 
ble master, and placing the atomic blocks 
in their positions. This, however, is not the 
scientific idea, nor do I think your good 
sense will accept it as a likely one. The 
scientific idea is that the molecules act upon 
each other without the intervention of slave 





labor; that they attract each other and re- 
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pel each other at certain definite points, 
and in certain definite directions; and that 
the pyramidal form is the result of this play 
of attraction and repulsion. While then 
the blocks of Egypt were laid down by a 
ower external to themselves, these molecu- 
ar blocks of salt are self-posited, being 
fixed in their places by the forces with 
which they act upon each other. 

I take common salt as an illustration be- 
cause it is so familiar to us all; but al- 
most any other substance would answer my 
purpose equally well. In fact, throughout 
inorganic nature we have this formative 
power, as Fichte would call it — this struc- 
tural energy ready to come into play, and 
build the ultimate particles of matter into 
definite shapes. It is present everywhere. 
The ice of our winters and of our polar re- 
gions is its handiwork, and so equally are 
the quartz, felspar, and mica of our rocks. 
Our chalk-beds are, for the most part, com- 
posed of minute shells, which are also the 
product of structural energy; but behind 
the shell, as a whole, lies the result of an- 
other and more subtle formative act. 
These shells are built up of little crystals 
ot cale-spar, and to form these the structu- 
ral force had to deal with the intangible 
molecules of carbonate of lime. This ten- 
dency'on the part of matter to organize it- 
self, to grow into shape, to assume definite 
forms in obedience to the definite action of 
forces is, as I have said, all-pervading. It 
is in the ground on which you tread, in the 
water you drink, in the air you breathe. 
Incipient life, in fact, manifests itself 
throughout what we call inorganic nature. 
The forms of minerals resulting from the 
various play of forces are various, and ex- 
hibit different degrees of perplexity. Men 
of science avail themselves of all possible 
means of exploring this molecular architec- 
ture. For this purpose they employ in turn 
as agents of exploration light, heat, mag- 
netism, electricity and sound. Polarized 
light is especially useful and powerful here. 
A beam of such light, when sent in among 
the molecules of a crystal, is acted on by 
them, and from this action we infer with 
more or less of clearness the manner in 
which the molecules are arranged. The 
difference, for example, between the in- 
ner structure of a plate of rock salt and a 

late of crystallized sugar or sugar-candy 
is thus strikingly revealed. These differ- 
ences may be made to display themselves in 





phenomena of color of great splendor, the 
play of molecular force being so regulated as | 
to remove certain of the colored constituents | 
of white light, and to leave others with in- 
creased intensity behind. 
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And now let us pass from what we are 
accustomed to regard as a dead mineral to 
a living grain of corn. When it is ex- 
amined by polarized light, chromatic phe- 
nomena similar to those noticed in crystals 
are observed. And why? Because the 
architecture of the grain resembles in some 
degree the architecture of the crystal. In 
the corn the molecules are also set in defi- 
nite positions, from which they act upon 
the hght. But what has built together the 
molecules of the corn? TI have already said 
regarding crystaline architesture that you 
0 if you please, consider the atoms and 
molecules to be placed in position by a 
power external to themselves. The same 
hypothesis is open to you now. But if in 
the case of crystals you have rejected this 
notion of an external architect, | think you 
are bound to reject it now, and to conclude 
that the molecules of the corn are self- 
posited by the forces with which they act 
upon each other. It would be poor phi- 
losophy to invoke an external agent in the 
one case and to reject it in the other. 

Instead of cutting our grain of corn into 
thin slices and subjecting it to the action of 
polarized light, let us place it in the earth 
and subject it to a certain degree of 
warmth. In other words, let the molecules, 
both of the corn and of the surrounding 
earth, be kept in a state of agitation —for 
warmth, as most of you know, is, in the eye 
of science, tremulous- molecular motion. 
Under these circumstances, the grain and 
the substances which surround it interact, 
and a molecular architecture is the result 
of this inter-action. A bud is formed; this 
bud reaches the surface, where it is exposed 
to the sun’s rays, which are also to be re- 
garded as a kind of vibratory motion. 
And as the common motion of heat with 
which the grain and these substances sur- 
rounding it were first endowed enabled the 
grain and these substances to coalesce, so 
the specific motion of the sun’s rays now 
enables the green bud to feed upon the car- 
bonice acid and the aqueous vapor of the 
air, appropriating those constituents of 
both for which the blade has an elective at- 
traction, and permitting the other constitu- 
ent to resume its: place in the air. Thus, 
forces are active at the root, forces are ac- 
tive in the blade, the matter of the earth 
and the matter of the atmosphere are drawn 
toward the plant, and the plant augments in 
size. We have in succession the bud, the 
stalk, the ear, the full corn in the ear. 
For the forces here at play act in a cycle, 
which is completed by the production of 
grains similar to that with which the pro- 
cess began. 
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Now there is nothing in this process 
which necessarily eludes the power of mind 
as we know it. An intellect the same in 
kind as our own would, if only sufficiently 
expanded, be able to follow the whole pro- 
cess from beginning to end. No entirely 
new intellectual faculty would be needed 
for this purpose. The duly-expanded mind 
would see in the process and in its consum- 
mation an instance-of the play of molecular 
force. It would see every molecule placed 
in its position by the specific attractions 
and repulsions exerted between it and other 
molecules. Nay, given the grain and its 
environment, an intellect the same in kind 
as our own, but sufficiently expanded, 
might trace out @ priori every step of the 
process, and by the application of mechani- 
cal principles would be able to demonstrate 
that the cycle of actions must end, as it is 
seen to end, in the reproduction of forms 
like that with which the operation began. 
A similar necessity rules here to that which 
rules the planets in their circuits round the 
sun. 

You will notice that I am stating my truth 
strongly, as at the beginning we agreed it 
should be stated But must go still further, 
and affirm that in the eye of science the 
animal body is just as much the product of 
molecular force as the stalk and ear of 
corn, or as the crystal or salt of sugar. 
Many of its parts are obviously mechanical. 
Take the human heart for example, w:th its 
exquisite system of valves, or take the eye 
orthe hand. Animal heat, moreover, is the 
same in kind as the heat of a fire, being 
produced by the same chemical process. 
Animal motion, too, is as directly derived 
from the food of the animal as the motion of 
Trevethyck’s walking-engine from the fuel 
in its furnace. As regards matter, the animal 
body creates nothing. Which of you by tak- 
ing thought can add one cubic to his stature ? 
All that has been said regarding the plant 
may be re-stated in regard to the animal. 
Every particle that enters into the compo- 
sition of a muscle, a nerve, or a bone, has 
been placed in its position by molecular 
force. And unless the existence of law in 
these matters be denied, and the element 
of caprice be introduced, we must conclude 
that, given the relation of any molecule of 
the body to its environment, its position in 
the body might be predicted. Our difli- 
culty is not with the quality of the problem, 
but with its complexity: and this difficulty 
might be met by the simple expansion of 
the faculties which man now possesses. 
Given this expansion, and given the neces- 
sary molecular data, and the chick might be 
deduced as rigorously and as logically from 
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the egg as the existence of Neptune was 
deduced from the disturbances of Uranus, 
or as conical refraction was deduced from 
the undulatory theory of light. 

You see I am not mincing matters, but 
avowing nakedly what many scientific think- 
ers more or less distinctly believe. The 
formation of a crystal, a plant, or an ani- 
mal, is in their eyes a purely mechanical 
problem, which differs from the problem of 
ordinary mechanics in the smallness of the 
masses and the complexity of the processes 
involved. Here you have one half of our 
dual truth; let us now glance at the other 
half. Associated with this woaderful mech- 
anism of the animal body we have phenom- 
ena no less certain. than those of physics, 
but between which and the mechanism we 
discern no necessary connection. A man, 
for example, can say, 1 feel, I think, I love, 
but how does consciousness infuse itself into 
the problem? The human brain is said to 
be the organ of thought and feeling ; when 
we are hurt the brain feels it, when we 
ponder it is the brain that thinks, when our 
passions or affections are excited it is 
through the instrumentality of the brain. 
Let us endeavor to be a little more precise 
here. I hardly imagine that any profound 
scientific thinker who has reflected upon the 
subject exists who would not admit the ex- 
treme probability of the hypothesis, that for 
every fact of consciousness, whether in the 
domain of sense, of thought, or of emotion, 
a certain definite molecular condition is set 
up in the brain; that this relation of physics 
to consciousness is invariable, so that, given 
the state of the brain, corresponding thought 
or feeling might be inferred; or given 
thought or feeling, the corresponding state 
of the brain might be inferred. But how 
inferred? It is at bottom not a case of 
logical inference at all, but of empirical as- 
sociation. You may reply that many of the 
inferences of science are of this character ; 
the inference, for example, that an clectric 
current of a given: direction will deilect a 
magnetic needle in a definite way; but the 
cases differ in this, that the passage from 
the current to the needle, if not demon- 
strable, is thinkable, and that we entertain 
no doubt as to the final mechanical solution 
of the problem; but the passage {rom the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding 
facts of consciousness is unthinkable. Grant- 
ed that a definite thought and a definite 
molecular action in the brain occur siimulta- 
neously, we do not possess the intellectual 
organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the 





organ, which would enable us to pass 
by a process of reasoning from the one 
phenomenon to the other, They uppear 
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together, but we do not know why. Were! 
our minds and senses so expanded, strength- 
ened, and illuminated as to enable us to see 
and feel the very molecules of the brain; 
were we capable of following all their mo- 
tions, all their groupings, all their electric 
discharges, if such there be, and were we 
intimately acquainted with the correspond- 
ing states of thought and feeling, we should 
be as far as ever from the solution of the 
problem. ‘‘‘ How are these physical pro- 
cesses connected with the facts of con- 
sciousness ? ” ‘The chasm between the two 
classes of phenomena would still remain 
intellectually impassable. Let the con- 
sciousness of love, for example, be associ- 
ated with a right-handed spiral motion of 
the molecules of the brain, and the con- 
sciousness of hate with a left-hand spiral 
motion. We should then know when we 
love that the motion is in one direction, 
and when we hate that the motion is in the 
other; but the ‘* why?” would still remain 
unanswered, 

In affirming that the growth of the body 
is mechanical, and that thought, as exer- 
cised by us, has its correlative, in the phys- 
ics of the brain, I think the position of the 
** Materialist ” is stated as far as that posi- 
tion is a tenable one. I think the materi- 
alist will be able finally to maintain this 
position against all attacks; but I do not 
think, as the human mind is at present 
constituted, that he can pass beyond it. I 
do not think he is entitled to say that his 
molecular groupings and his molecular mo- 
tions explain everything. In reality they 
explain nothing. ‘The utmost he can affirm 
is the association of two classes of phenom- 


ena, of whose real bond of union he is in! 


absolute ignorance. 


in its modern form as it was in the pre- 
scientific ages. Phosphorus is known to 
enter into the composition of the human 
brain, and a courageous writer has ex- 
claimed, in his trenchant German, ‘‘ Ohne 
Phosphor kein Gedanke.” That may or 
may. not be the case; but even if we knew 
it to be the case, the knowledge would not 
lighten our darkness. On both sides of 


The problem of the | 
connection of body and soul is, as insoluble | 





the zone here assigned to the materialist he 
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is equally helples@ If you ask him whence 
is this ‘‘ matter” of which we have been dis- 
coursing, who or what divided it into mole- 
cules, who or what impressed upon them 
this necessity of running into organic forms, 
he has no answer. Science also is mute in 
reply to these questions. But if the mate- 
rialist is confounded and science rendered 
dumb, who else is entitled to answer? To 
whom has the secret been revealed? Let 
us lower our heads and acknowledge our 
ignorance one and all. Perhaps the mys- 
tery may resolve itself into knowledge at 
some future day. The process of things 
upon this earth has been one of ameliora- 
tion. It is a long way from the iguanodon 
and his contemporaries to the President and 
members of the British Association. And 
whether we regard the improvement from 
the scientific or from the theological point 
of view, as the result of progressive devel- 
opment, or as the result of successive ex- 
hibitions of creative energy, neither view 
entitles us to assume that man’s present 
faculties end the series— that the process 
of amelioration stops at him. A time may 
therefore come when this ultra-scientific 
region by which we are now enfolded may 
offer itself to terrestrial, if not to human in- 
vestigation. Two-thirds of the rays emit- 
ted by the sun fail to arouse in the eye the 
sense of vision. The rays exist, but the 
visual organ requisite for their translation 
into light does not exist. And so from this 
region of darkness and mystery which sur- 
rounds us, rays may now be darting which 
require’but the development of the proper 
intellectual organs to translate them into 
knowledge as far surpassing ours as ours 
does that of the wallowing reptiles which 
once held possession of this planet. Mean- 
while the mystery is not without its use; 
it certainly may be made a power in the 
human soul; but a power which has feel- 
ing, not knowledge, for its base. It can 
be, and will be, and we hope is turned to 
account, by steadying and strengthening 
the intellect, and in rescuing it from that 
littleness to which, in the strugzle for exist- 
ence for precedence in the world, he is con- 
tinually prone. 
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In the midst of the tranquillity that now 
reigns throughout Europe it is difficult to 
eatin the fact that we have only reached a 
pause in a mighty revolution. From one 
end of the continent to the other perfect 
_ prevails. Busy as the armourers may 

e in making needle-guns, Chassepots, or 
Sniders, and in finding out the most de- 
structive kinds of cannon, not an angry 
shot is heard in Europe. Busy as the great 
military powers may be, conscripting and 
drilling and overtaxing their harassed citi- 
zens, not a single sentinel is called upon to 
perform the actual duties of war. Even 
the wordy warfare of diplomacy seems to 
have ceased. The rumours that float on 
the air show only the uneasiness of men’s 
minds, for there is no mention of anv mat- 
ter of serious contention among the powers 
of Europe. The tomahawk lies buried, 
and the pipe of peace sends up its calmest 
wreaths. How long this deep tranquillity 
is likely to last may best be judged of by 
taking a glance at what has been accom- 
plished, and comparing it with that which 
remains to be done. 

The changes that have been effected in 
the state of Europe during the past ten 
years exceed in importance the changes ac- 
complished in any former decade of modern 
times. Even when the great Napoleon 
carried his victorious arms over Continental 
Europe, and made and unmade kings, no 
such changes were effected as the recon- 
struction of Italy and Germany out of the 
scattered fragments of those ancient na- 
tions. The sword of the conqueror did in- 
deed give new dynasties and new laws to 
vast masses of the human race; but the 
revolutions so accomplished were destitute 
of the moral accompaniments that make the 
recent changes in Europe so important in 
themselves and so significant of results in 
the future. In the one case, the face of 
Europe was temporarily changed by an ir- 
resistible overflow of the military power of 
France, led by a man of singular daring 
and wonderful genius as a soldier; in the 
other, the face of Europe has been changed 
by a series of events that have their roots 
in a deep and powerful current of human 
opinion. 

Ten years ago neither Italy nor Germany 
had any national existence. Those grand 
old nations of the past had been broken up 
into innumerable fragments, and in the 
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rants to their subjects and puppets in the 
hands of their powerful neighbours. Ger- 
many was also parcelled out into such divi- 
sions, great and small, that her national 
power was completely destroyed. The 
second, and third, and fourth, and fifth-rate 
states were useful only for the two great 


two great powers were so well balanced, 
and so full of mutual jealousy, that they 
could safely be left to neutralise each other’s 
influence. And so Germany, powerful 
enough united to take an equal share in the 
highest business of nations, was conquered 
by division, and made of no account in 
Europe. 

Yet a strong national feeling existed 
throughout both countries. It was perhaps 
more latent in Italy than in Germany ; but 
it was more passionate, and it was fed by 
the deeper degradation into which her petty 
sovereigns had led the Italian people. The 
love of Fatherland was at once a sentiment 
and a creed ir the minds of the Germans; 
and despite a national tendency to waste 
their patriotism in sounding speeches, there 
was genuine revolutionary spirit apparent 
in the men who supported the National 
verein. Here, then, were two nations pos- 
sessing within themselves all the elements 
of national life and greatness, divided into 
parcels and shorn of their national exist- 
ence by an artificial system of government. 
They were as two strong Gullivers, bound 
by swarms of Lilliputian princes. Their 
natural aspirations were to unity and na- 
tional greatness; but in order that petty 
Italian and German princes might have 
thrones to sit upon, and that the patrons of 
those princes might have puppets to work, 
Italian was arrayed against Italian, German 
against German, and both nations were re- 
duced to utter impotence. 

Fortune and the Emperor Napoleon de- 
cided that Italy should first break her 
bonds. Divided as she was, Italy was but 
the vassal of Austria, and a very meek and 
obedient vassal. The Kaiser set off one 
Italian sovereign against another in such a 
manner that he could do what he liked in 
Italy. Himself at the time the humble 
slave of Rome, Francis Joseph used all his 
influence to keep Italy sunk in the lowest 
condition of civil and religious bondage. 
The Italian prince who showed himself the 
most tyrannical and intolerant gained for 
himself the highest favour at Vienna. 





The Emperor Napoleon saw danger to 
himself in this state of matters. Knowing 


weakness of division their national power | himself to be the creature of a revolution, 


had passed away. 


Italy was divided into | he could not see without emotion the forces 


petty sovereignties, whose rulers were ty-| of reaction and bigotry arrayed on every 





German powers to quarrel over; and those . 
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side of France. He determined to break 
the power of Austria in Italy, and the cele- 
brated New Year’s-day speech heralded the 
approach of mighty changes. The decla- 
ration of war against Austria gave the first 
impetus to a movement that has astonished 
him who made it by its power—a move- 
ment that has already effected vast changes, 
and that seems destined to effect yet greater 
changes in the future. In an unguarded 
moment the Emperor Napoleon proclaimed 
the doctrine of nationalities, little dreaming 
that the seed he then threw into the ground 
would grow up so speedily into something 
that he himself should fear. 

The sagacious French ruler understood 
only partially the strength of the spirit he 
was evoking. He saw that the desire for 
national unity in Italy was strong enough 
to form a powerful revolutionary weapon ; 
but he did not see that it was too strong and 
heavy to be guided by any man’s hand. He 
let loose this spirit as a servant, and has 
found it a master. He meant to substitute 
his own power for that of Austria in Italy. 
He contemplated a confederation of weak 
Italian states, of which he should be the 
virtual head; but the national feeling that 
he had himself evoked made such a scheme 
impossible, and caused the different parts 
of liberated Italy to rush together like long- 
divided lovers. 

Meanwhile, the desire for national unity 
was working strongly in the hearts of the 
German people. But they had no leader, 
and the aspirations which ended in patriotic 
speeches could not destroy that balance of 

ower between Austria and Prussia wherein 
ay the weakness of the nation. So long as 
that balance of power existed it was felt to 
be impossible to make Germany great or 
united. Each of those two powers had in- 
fluence enough to make any scheme of con- 
federation proposed by the other impracti- 
cable, and the only hope for Germany lay 
in the possibility that the rival leaders might 
one day fight until the one should reduce 
the other to subjection. The Germans had 
no Napoleon to do for them what had been 
done for Italy ; and in fact all the influence 
of that potentate was exerted to perpetuate 
the duality that reduced Garmany to impo- 
tence. 

But the time came, andthe man. <A min- 
ister, who by his harsh and despotic domes- 
tic policy had offended the dearest aspira- 
tions of the liberal party in Germany, sud- 
denly showed himself as the leader of the 
national movement. No more startling 
metamorphosis was ever effected on the 
pantomimic stage than that which converted 
the stern upholder of the divine right of 
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ap into the leader of the German people 
in their assault upon the kingly rights that 
prevented the accomplishment of the na- 
tional unity. It turned out that the ve 
cause of Count Bismarck’s conflicts wit 

opular opinion was a desire to advance the 
interests dearest to that popular opinion. 
His arrogant and unconstitutional attempts 
to increase the - military force of the coun- 
try without the assent of Parliament were 
made in the secret and incommunicable 
knowledge that the future destinies of the 
Fatherland would soon be determined by 
the strength of that force in conflict with 
the armies of Austria. He had resolved to 
break the power of Austria in Germany, 
but he could not publicly avow his determi- 
nation. 

The work Bismarck had to do was a work 
that could only be satisfactorily done by an 
irresponsible government; and in order to 
do it, he ignored the constitution, and car- 
ried on the government of Prussia in the 
spirit of autocracy. The strong-willed min- 
ister carried his point amid the execrations 
of Liberal Europe; and when Prussia met 
Austria in decisive conflict it was with the 
immense and well-equipped army created 
by him in spite of s+ trl opposition. 
For once unconstitutional conduct proved 
advantageous to the country. The power 
of Austria in Germany was utterly crushed, 
and North Germany was left free to consti- 
tute herself a nation under the headship of 
Prussia. 

It is perfectly evident, we think, that all 
this has. been accomplished, both in Italy 
and Germany, by something more than a mere 
fortuitous concourse of circumstances. It 
has been effected by the power of a strong 
current of opinion in favour of that doc- 
trine of nationalities of which the Emperor 
Napoleon made himself the mouth-piece, 
and of which he has since become the prac- 
tical opponent. Such a current of thought 
could never have existed had not human 
opinion respecting the relationship between 
sovereign and subject undérgone a complete 
revolution. Formerly, it was practically 
held that subjects existed only for the con- 
venience of sovereigns; and in all territo- 
rial arrangements it was the interests of 
kings and not of peoples that were held to 
be of primary importance. The reverse is 
now the dominant doctrine in Europe. 
Sovereigns are held to exist only for the 
convenience of their subjects, and territo- 
rial arrangements may he made in the in- 
terest of the communities affected. 

Men perceive that for the protection of 
their best interests it is necessary that the 
communities of which they are members 
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should be powerful enough to defend and 
uphold their own laws ; and wherever a race 
is divided by artificial arrangements it is 
natural that this desire for aggregation 
should lead them to break down those bar- 
riers, so that all who speak the same lan- 
guage and have a community of national 
characteristics and interests, should unite 
to form a single nation. Respect for royal 
interests has for centuries allowed those 


artificial divisions to split nations into sec- | 
tions, but that respect is no longer power- | 


ful enough to induce nations to sacrifice 


their national greatness in order that many | 


sovereigns may have separate kingdoms. 


Military force has of course done the rough | 


work of unification in Italy and Germany, 
but we see in both countries indubitable 
proofs that military force has only acted as 
the instrument of the national will. 
the military power of the first Napoleon 


overthrew ancient dynasties, and made new | 
nations, it could not rally to its support the | 


patriotism and talent of the conquered coun- 
tries in the way that the military force of 


King Victor Emmanuel and King William 
has done in Italy and Germany. In the 


one case, military force was the instrument. 
of an ambitious man’s will, and in the other | 


it is the instrument of a nation’s will. 

A clear understanding of the cause of the 
accomplished changes is the best means of 
enabling one to form a judgment respecting 
the changes that are likely to be brought 
about in the future. We have seen that 
the moving spirit of the past has been a 


passionate desire for national unity on the | 


part of divided peoples. There are still 
divided peoples, and there is still the desire 
for unity. 
that that desire has been satiated by the 
partial success it has achieved. On the 
contrary, we have every reason to believe 
that, like jealousy, such a desire must grow 
on what it feeds on. The aggregations that 
have already taken place have greatly 
strengthened the champions of nationalities. 
Italy is much stronger than Piedmont was, 
and North Germany than Prussia; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the wish to com- 
plete their unity has not decreased as their 
power to gratify it has grown. There is, 
therefore, much yet to be done. Italy longs 
for Rome as lover longs for his mistress, 
and the German has much to do before he 
can say that the Fatherland is one and in- 
divisible. 

Germany remains divided into three por- 
tions. The victories of Prussia have given 


When | 


We have no reason to suppose | 
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| provinces; and the southern states of Ba- 
| varia and Wurtemburg retain their inde- 
pendence. Any one who speaks of Ger- 
/man unity as an accomplished thing must, 
therefore, be understood only as assertin 
| that a substantial foundation of sellepel 
| unity has been laid. ‘This three-fold parti- 
| tion leaves Germany yet much divided ; but 
‘it concentrates the vitality and power of 
the nation so entirely in one of the sections, 
that we may regard the complete unification 
of the country as practically accomplished. 
So completely does Prussia command the 
national power of Germany that, foreign 
interference apart, she could at any moment 
complete the unification of the Fatherland. 

The Southern States, who owe their nom- 
inal independence to the interference of 
France, which procured the insertion of a 
clause into the treaty of Prague, binding 
Prussia not to cross the Maine, have has- 
tened to show their own estimate of the 
power of Prussia by placing themselves 
under her military protection, and handing 
over their armies to her control. They 
know that they lie at the disposal of Count 
Bismarck. Indeed that astute statesman 
made but little concession when he agreed 
to leave Bavaria and Wurtemburg alone for 
fatime. Those states are now so thorough- 
ly isolated that national influences will com- 
pel them, sooner or later, to seek admission 
to the Northern Confederation; and mean- 
| while Prussia commands the armed forces 
! of those States, without being embarrassed 
by the circumstances attendant upon a closer 
connection. Besides the convenience of 
being able to please France by an apparent 
concession, Count Bismarck had very good 
reasons for deferring the inclusion of the 
Southern States in the Confederation. His 
object is not so much to unify Germany as 
to aggrandise Prussia, and that object is 
distinctly favoured by delay. He has al- 
ready a powerful parliamentary opposition 
to contend with, and were the Southern 
States admitted, that opposition might be- 
| come strong enough to endanger his policy. 
Aware that he can at any moment put such 
| a pressure on the people of those States as 
' would immediately bring them into the Con- 
| federation, it is convenient that he should 
| leave them outside until he gets the existing 
'members of the Bund well inhand. When 
| Hanover has been sufficiently Prussianised, 
| Count Bismarck may begin to think serious- 
ly of Bavaria and Wurtemburg. 

Then, there are the Austro-German pro- 
vinces. Is it likely that eight millions of 


| 
} 





| 








her all Germany north of the Maine, and! Germans will forget their national aspira- 
she has formed of it the North German tions and neglect their material advantages, 
Confederation ; Austria retains her German | to remain true to the throne of the Kaiser ? 
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Does there remain any such bond of union 
between German-Austria and Hungary, 
with her Sclavonian neighbours, as will neu- 
tralise the attractions of the Fatherland? 
It must be remembered that the Austrian 
empire of to-day is altogether different from 
the Austrian empire of three years ago. 
Its centre of gravity has been removed from 
Vienna to Pesth, and the predominance of 
races is undergoing an entire revolution. 
Hitherto Hungary has been but a humble 
dependent of Austria. By using his great 


power as a leading member of the Germanic | 


Confederation, the Emperor of Austria has 


hitherto been able to keep Hungary in the | 
The com- | 


position of a subject country. 
mon legislation of the empire has always 
been in the interests of the German pro- 
vinces, and has frequently borne hard upon 


the interests of Hungary and the Sclavonian | 


yrovinces. All this must be changed. The 


Iungarians now hold the balance of the | 


empire, and the course of common legisla- 
tion will be primarily in their interests. 
The newly-discovered importance of Hun- 
gary is shown by the amount of attention 
bestowed upon her by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and by the reported determination to 
call the empire henceforth by the name of 
the ‘* Austro-Hungarian monarchy.” 


When the common legislation of the em- | 


pire changes its primary object, and the 
Austrians begin to feel in their turn those 
evils of subjection that more than once 
caused the Hungarians to revolt, they will 
naturally cast their eyes towards the main 
body of their own nation. <A cry of distress, 
ever so faint, would bring them such assist- 
ance, that the Austro-Hungarian king would 
be powerless to prevent their entry into the 
Confederation. That some such desire will 
grow up ere long, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose. The Hungarians must, from the new 
conditions of the polyglot monarchy, get 
the chief command of the common legisla- 


tion; and there is suflicient difference in| 


the interests of Austria and Hungary to 
make it morally certain that something that 
is deemed advantageous to the one, will 
prove sufliciently disadvantageous to the 
other to produce active discontent. There 
is, therefore, on the one side of the Austrian 
provinces a country peopled by a strange 


race with which they have no community of | 
interests, of language, or of literature ; and | 


there is on the other side a country peopled 
by their own race, in whose interests and 


language and literature they have full com-. 


munity. In short, on the one side there are 
all the powerful attractions of kindred blood, 
while on the other there are only the bonds 
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of a conventional loyalty ticing them toa 
strange and semi-barbarous people. 

Were there no foreign influence to disturb 
the operation of the nationalities doctrine 
in Germany, it would be easy to trace its 
future progress. The Southern States and 
the Austrian provinces would fall like ripe 
plums into the lap of the North German 
Confederation. But he who was the first to 
proclaim that doctrine has arrayed himself 
against its propagation, and much of the 
immediate future of Europe depends upon 
the extent of his power to arrest its progress. 
| We saw in the Luxemburg affair the nature 
of French policy. The Emperor was firmly 
determined to prevent, as far as might be 
‘in his power, any further unification of Ger- 

many, and indeed it was only a clear per- 
ception of the inferiority of his armaments 
that prevented him attempting to undo by 
force of arms that which Prussia had accom- 
plished in the previous summer. Nor has 
anything occurred to warrant us in thinking 
that a different policy now prevails at the 
Tuileries. The time that has elapsed has 
| been diligently employed in military pre- 
paration. Additional powers of cons¢ri 
_tion have been taken by the Government in 
| the face of such signs of popular discontent 
|as would not be lightly evoked by a govern- 
ment that avowedly rests upon the suffrages 
| of the masses ; and the armourers of Vincen- 
| nes have been working night and day,,con- 
| verting muzzle-loading ritles into Chasse- 
pots. The preparations of Prussia have 
_ been less ostentatious, but not less effective. 
| Her work has been to organise the material 
‘forces of the new provinces and the new 
| tributaries; and the successful accomplish- 
ment of that work should give her an in- 
crease of military power at lcast equal to 
that which the new conscription laws have 
given to France. The common possession 
of the needle-gun by both France and Prus- 
sia marks, however, a special advantage lost 
by the latter. 

The motive of the Emperor Napoleon in 
attempting to prevent the completion of 
German unity, looked at from the point of 
view of personal or national ambition, is 
strong enough to make us anticipate very 
desperate efforts to sustain that policy. 
The question involves the supremacy of 
France in Europe. Up to the moment when 
Prussia showed herself so bold and so suc- 
cessful, France was practically supreme in 
Continental Europe. She was surrounded 
by weak neighbours. Spain, too feeble to 
resist her slightest suggestion; Italy, with 
her unity incomplete, and the hand of 
i France at her throat; Germany divided, so 
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as to have no national force. These were 
the immediate neighbours of France, and 
she could lord it over them loftily. Whether 
this supremacy was of any practical use to 
France or not, is a matter of no consequence. 
France loves pre-eminence, and she can ill 
bear to part with it. Yet the successful 
completion of Count Bismarck’s plan will 
undoubtedly destroy that supremacy. It 
will create on the frontiers of France a na- 
tion as great, if not greater, than herself. 

The rest of Europe may view the creation 
of a great State in central Europe with the 
utmost satisfaction, for the supremacy. of 
France in Continental affairs is far from be- 
ing an unmixed advantage to Europe. In 
truth, the appearance of a power strong 
enough to restrain the ambition of that pow- 
er promises to be beneficial to the cause of 
peace. But principally as a check to the 
progress of the great Colossus of the North 
should western Europe be inclined to ap- 
prove of the appearance of a united Ger- 
many. Forty million Germans, united un- 
der one government, would form no bad 
protection to the western countries against 
the advance of Muscovite hordes. 

The appearance of France in the field as 
the armed opponent of national unity throws 
a veil of uncertainty around the immediate 
future of Europe. The leaders of national 
unity are in Italy weak, and in Germany 
politic; so that the resistance of a great 
military power, like France, may arrest the 
movement for a time. But if the movement 
in favour of ailowing the people of one race 
to gather together and form a self-govern- 
ing community be indeed one of those 
strong and steady currents of opinion that 
pass over the earth from time to time, it 
would be vain to suppose that any artificial 
barrier could long restrain it. As well 
might we seek to stop up a river, as to re- 
sist such a volume of human sympathy as 
we believe this great political movement to 
represent. Its accomplishment may, then, 
be delayed for a time, but only for a time. 

Whether this tendency of men to aggre- 
gate in great masses representing complete 
nationalities is to spread until it shall have 
obliterated every kind of artificial division, 
or whether it is to stop short of that com- 
plete application of the nationalities prin- 
ciple, is a matter upon which one would 
not wish to hazard too positive an opinion, 
It is hardly possible that the principle can 
be so rigidly applied, since there are in the 
world races of men possessing aH the dis- 
tinctive features of separate nationality, 
who yet do not possess the qualities that 
are equally necessary to national existence. 
Suflicient strength to held their own in the 
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contentions of nations, and a capacity for 
self-government, are essential qualities in a 
community of men who would emancipate 
themselves from foreign rulers; and there 
are races who possess neither qualification. 
If Ireland, for instance, did possess the 
distinctive features of nationality that mark 
out separate peoples, self-government would 
in her case still be impossible, for the sim- 
ple reason that Ireland is not strong enough 
to take a place among the nations of Eu- 
rope. It is probable, then, that even after 
the principle of nationalities shall have knit 
together in political communion the principal 
branches of the human race, numerous frag- 
ments, too small of themselves to form na- 
tions, will join together for mutual protec- 
tion. Judging from present appearances, 
Hungary promises to be the centre of sucha 
group. The Austrian empire is now com- 
posed of many races, speaking many tongues, 
and there is every probability that future 
changes will yet compensate it for the loss 
of the Italian and German elements. The 
steadily approaching dissolution of the Ot- 
toman empire may give to the whilom em- 
pire of Austria new provinces and new 
millions ready to follow the leadership of 
the Magyars, while it may give to Greece 
the means of supporting herself as a dis- 
tinct and self-sustaining nation. 

The union of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, in such a manner as to reunite all 
the great branches of the Scandinavian fam- 
ily, is far from being a remote possibility. 
It is a thing actually contemplated, and 
panepe nearer accomplishment than we 

now of. The miserable conduct of the 
Spanish government is tending to make the 
establishment of a united Iberia possible. 
Sickened, degraded, impoverished, by the 
frightful misgovernment of their own queen 
and their own political leaders, the Spanish 
people are turning their eyes upon that small 
section of the Peninsula whereon a kindred 
people manage to conduct their affairs in 
peace, and in moderate prosperity. The 
obstacles to the union of Spain and Portugal 
seem at present insuperable, but so at one 
time seemed those that hindered the union 
of Piedmont with Southern Italy. 

As the nationalities movement progresses, 
the position of such states as Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland will become more 
and more anomalous. The Dutch are too 
closely allied to the great German family, 
and too closely united, geographically, to 
the great German land, to escape the at- 
traction that a great nation must excercise 
upon political fragments on its borders; 
but the Belgians and the Swiss stand in a 
different position. Their lands stand /e- 
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twixt two great rival nations, and their 
affinities of race and language incline them 
as much to the one as to the other. Bel- 
gium and Switzerland are, roughly speak- 
ing, as much French as German, and as 
much German: as French. Will this pe- 
culiar character preserve the neutrality of 
those lands while the nationalities doctrine 
is reconstructing states all around them ? 
Probably it may, for a time at all events. 
Neither France nor Germany will be strong 
enough to take the whole of either country 
in the face of the opposition of the other, 
and a peaceful division pre-supposes a una- 
nimity that is little likely to arise. The 
exceptional happiness which those little 
states have enjoyed in their present condi- 
tion, under the protection of their —" 
ity, will offer unusual obstacles to the 

etration of the nationalities doctrine within 
their frontiers. To imagine the Belgians | 
or the Swiss anxious to exchange ‘their | 


pao liberty and security to become | seeking to file 
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border states to new influences which their 
surrounding circumstances may, or may 
not, enable them to resist. 

The progress of this mighty movement 
will probably subject the peace of Euro 
to some sharp convulsions. It has already 
cost us and if it be powerfully and per- 
sistently resisted, it will certainly cost us 
more great wars. But beyond these tem- 
porary convulsions, Europe has _ every- 
thing to hope, and nothing to fear, from 
the movement. If wars occur, they will 
be as the conflict of the elements in the 
wars of the atmosphere; and the thunder- 
storm once over, we shall have better pros- 
pects of settled peace than the present ar- 
tificial parcelment of the human race, with 
its subjection of national interests to per- 
sonal passion and ambition, has ever per- 
mitted. Nations formed on the basis of na- 
tionality will have few temptations to ag- 
gression. They will have no interest in 
provinces peopled by for- 


seavily-taxed citizens of France or Ger- eigners from their neighbours ; and a thou- 
many, is to pre-suppose a state of matters | | sand causes of quarrel that turn nation 
too different from any that now appears | against nation in their present artificial ar- 





probable, to permit of speculation founded | | rangement will cease to exist. 


on it. 
the nationalities doctrine will subject these | 


We can only see that the spread of | 
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LOVE’S QUEEN. 
By WILLIAM WINTER. 


He loves not well whose love is bold : 
I would not have thee come too nigh : 
The sun’s gold would not seem pure gold 
Unless the sun were in the sky. 
To take him thence, and chain him near, 
Would make his beauty disappear. 


He keeps his state; do thou keep thine,— 
And shine upon me from afar; 
So shall [ bask in light divine 
That falls from love’s own guiding star. 
So shall thy eminence be high, 
And so my passion shall not die, 


But all my life shall reach its hands 
Of lofty longing toward thy face, 
And be as one who speechless stands 
In rapture at some perfect grace. 
My love, my hope, my all, shall be 
To look to heaven and look to thee. 


Thine eyes shall be the heavenly lights, 
Thy voice shall be the summer breeze, 
What time it sways, on moonlit nights, 
The murmuring tops of leafy trees. 
And I will touch thy beauteous form 
In June’s red roses, rich and warm. 





But thou thyself shall come not down 
From that pure region far above; 
But keep thy throne and wear thy crown,— 
Queen of my heart and queen of love ! 
A monarch in thy realm complete, 
And I a monarch —at thy feet. 


HIDE AND SEEK. 


Wuere’s little Nell? 
Come, pussy, tell ! 
The cunning fay, 
You'll know her by 
Her roguish eye, 
Her saucy pout, 
Her gleeful shout, 
Her four white pearls, 
Her shining curls; 
I’ve found her? No; 
Where did she go? 
Out in the clover, 
The baby rover, 
’Mid buds and bees, 
Sweeter than these? 


Bopeep ! what’s this? 
Behind my chair, eh 
Now for a kiss, 
My little fairy. 
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From The Saturday Review,17 Oct. 
MONCRIEFF’S BATTERIES. 


Captatn Moncrierr’s invention, which 
has just come to light, is in many respects 
the most wonderful that has been announced 
for many years. It is wonderful for the 
immediate and complete success which has 
attended the first experimental trial —a 
trial made as severe as the ingenuity of ex- 
perienced officers could make it. It is won- 
derfully important too for the enormous 
saving which it will effect — a saving meas- 
ured by millions —in the protection of our 
coasts. It is not less wonderful for having 
at one stroke reversed the conditions of war, 
and given the advantage unequivocally to 
the defence —a benefit of immeasurable 
value to a country like this, which arms 
only for the sake of peace and security. 
It is very wonderful, again, for its extreme 
simplicity —a simplicity so beautiful that 
every one who hears of it, and who has a 
grain of comprehension for the subject, can 
only exclaim, as one is always tempted to 
do with every great and genuine invention, 
** Why was not this thought of long ago?” 
But the crowning wonder of all is that the 
invention was actually made during the Cri- 
mean war some ten years ago, and that 
nearly the whole intervening time has been 
spent in efforts, till lately unavailing, to get 
the professional and official mind to see that 
there was any invention atall. For all these 
ten years the high officials who have to de- 
cide on matters connected with the arma- 
ment of our troops and our forts have stead- 
ily refused to perceive that Captain Mon- 
crieff’s system was worthy of a trial; and, 
during this same interval, these wise engi- 
neering and artillery authorities have actn- 
ally been spending about 5,000,0002. in the 
construction of forts which Captain Mon- 
crieff’s discovery had already rendered use- 
less, and worse than useless. Five millions 
gone from official obtuseness and neglect 
since the invention was made — this is the 
measure of the money value which the in- 
vention would have had in ten years only. 
Unfortunately this has been lost through 
that system of soldier-economy which has 
been so much in favour of late with the ad- 
mirers of Storks-Balfour finance. What 
the ultimate saving due to the invention 
will be is something which baffles calculation. 
Not only does it render unnecessary all the 
costly apparatus of built-up forts with shields 
at 1,000/. per gun, but it makes us abso- 
lutely safer without them; and the struc- 
tures which have been absorbing so much 
money on Portsdown Hill and a score of 
other places are not only not required, but 
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are absolutely mischievous, and must of 
course be pulled down with all possible de- 
spatch. What might not the country save if 
there were but a grain of intelligence and 
insight in those who are allowed to control 
its expenditure ! 

It is a pleasanter task to contemplate 
the triumph of Captain Moncrieff’s genius 
than to dwell further on the dulness of those 
who have so long thwarted it; so we will 

ass at once to the consideration of what it 

is that the inventor proposed to himself, and 
what he has actually accomplished. The 
sole object of all fortifications is to enable 
great guns to be used for the destruction of 
an enemy, while the guns themselves, and 
those who serve them, are protected from 
attack. Two methods have long been in 
use — one the barbette system; the other, 
the embrasure system. On the former the 
gun was mounted so as just to peer over 
the top of an impenetrable parapet; but 
the defect of it was, that there the gun 
stood permanently exposed to the fire of 
the enemy, and that the gunners were 
equally exposed during the whole process 
of loading and laying the piéce. The accu- 
racy attained with modern arms had become 
so great that enfilading and ricochet fire for 
a comparatively short time was enough to 
disable almost any barbette battery. To 
make the guns and mena little safer the 
embrasure method was adopted. On this 
plan it is true that the gun and gunners 
were kept below the level of the parapet, 
but to enable the gun to be fired it was ne- 
cessary to pierce the parapet in front of it; 
and if any lateral range had to be attained, 
the opening jaws of the embrasure were 
necessarily very wide, and formed a con- 
venient funnel into which a hostile force 
might pour round-shot, shell, grape, and 
rifle-balls at discretion. Even two or three 
good riflemen in a hole opposite so excel- 
lent a target were often found sufficient to 
keep down the fire of a huge piece of ord- 
nance, and to inflict heavy loss on those 
who attempted to work it; and though 
something was done, by movable mantelets, 
to screen the men from rifle-bullets, there 
was no way of protecting either them or 
their gun from the incessant pounding of ar- 
tillery. The upshot was that any fortress 
in the world was bound to succumb after a 
sufficiently persistent attack. 

Captain Moncrieff proposed to change all 
these conditions, and he has done it. If 
he could only do away with embrasures, 
and keep the gunners always safe behind 
the parapet, and the gun itself equally safe 
except for a second or so while it was de- 


ilivering its fire, the great end would be 
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achieved. All that was wanted was some 
contrivance for lifting the gun above the 
parapet at the moment of firing, and bring- 
ing it down again just as a rifleman under 
cover might lift up his rifle, fire over a wall, 
and then drop down into a position of per- 
fect safety. But a rifle weighs 10 pounds, 
and a great gun may weigh 10 or 20 tons or 
even more, and the apparently hopeless 
problem was to handle this huge mass of 
metal with the same speed and facility as a 
common musket. The desirableness of 
some such contrivance was of course obvi- 
ous to every artillery officer, and indeed to 
all persons who had devoted a moment’s 
thought to the subject. Some speculated 
on the possibility of obtaining the required 
mobility by means of hydraulic force, but 
this idea was soon abandoned, and the 
problem given up in despair. And yet, 
though they could not see it, the requisite 
force was there, inseparable from the gun, 
not only running to waste, but doing all the 
mischief it could by shaking and tearing 
platforms to pieces, and worrying the souls 
of the engineers in their endeavours to 
neutralize it. If they could only get rid of 
recoil, they could easily build platforms on 
any ground, strong enough to stand for 
ever. Recoil was considered in the service 
as the bane of all constructive engineering, 
and yet all the while was the best friend of 
the fortification-maker—the one thing 
needed to make his work perfect. It never 
seems to have occurred to any one before 
Captain Moncrieff (or, if it did, the idea 
never fructified) that the recoil might be 
made a servant, and not a master; and 
that instead of letting it expend its strength 
on the destruction of carriages and plat- 
forms, it might be used to do the one thing 
that was wanted — to lift the gun above the 
parapet at the moment of firing, and deposit 
it gently below in a place of safety the in- 
stant after the shot was delivered. This 
was the simple idea of Captain Moncrieff's 
invention, and the mode of applying it is as 
simple as the idea itself. 
ingpiece fixed to the top of a rocking-chair, 
and fired. ‘The chair rolls back with the re- 
coil, smoothly and evenly, without the 
slightest jar; and, if caught and stopped at 
the lowest position, the gun may be loaded, 
and the chair let go, when it must instantly 
roll back to recover its balance, and bring 
the gun once more to the top. Fire the 
gan again, and the process repeats itself; 
and so we have our gun always fired froma 
high position, and instantly brought to a 
lower level, to be again prepared for action. 
This is the whole essence of Captain Mon- 
crieff’s device. The rocking-chair— the 
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elevator, as it is called — weighs some six 
tons, and the weight is so distributed that 
in the position of equilibrium the gun is at 
the highest point. The bottom of the ele- 
vator is rounded like the rollers of the 
rocking-chair, and the instant the gun is 
fired the recoil sets the machine rolling, and 
brings down the gun some feet below the 
parapet. There it is stopped by a common 
catch or pawle working ona toothed wheel, 
like that which every one has seen on a 
windlass or crane. When the gunis loaded 
the pawle is removed bya handle, the gun 
springs up, the shot is fired, and down 
comes the piece again to the loading posi- 
tion. A simple contrivance, called the car- 
riage — which is nothing but a bar pivoted 
to the gun at one end, and riding along an 
inclined plane at the other — keeps the piece 
horizontal throughout the movement, and 
by means of a looking-glass the gun is aimed, 
while in the loading position, without re- 
quiring even the man who lays it to expose 
himself for a moment. As we have said, 
when this great invention — great because 
of its simplicity — was presented to the au- 
thorities years ago, they could not see that 
there was anything in it, and, what was 
worse, they would not allow Captain Mon- 
crieff to showthem. At last, after ten years, 
the permission is given, and instantly the 
machine works —as it could not but work 
— with absolute success. 

The gun with which the new apparatus 
was tested was a 7-inch gun weighing about 
seven tons —a sufficiently formidable mass 
to deal with on a first experiment. The 
first few shots were intended simply to try 
whether the machine would work, but, be- 
fore two short days of practice were over, 
the artillerymen employed in this unaccus- 
tomed duty found that they could equal in 
accuracy, and surpass in speed, anything 
which they had ever been able to do when 
firimg through an open embrasure. As the 
trials went on, the severity of the tests was 
increased; and on the second day nearly 
all the practice was at a target moving in 
an oblique line, so as at each moment to al- 
ter both its distance and its angular position. 
Excellent practice was made at this, and at 
other times the men behind the parapet got 
their orders, while loading, to fire first at 
one, then at another of the targets, which 
were fixed in-different positions and at dif- 
ferent ranges. Each time the shot flew as 
truly as if the protected artillerymen had 
been standing in the opening, with a full view 
of the object aimed at; and before the close 
of the second day, ten 7-inch projectiles had 
been sent, according to orders, to the vari- 
ous targets in less than 19 minutes —a 
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speed which it is expected will yet be sur- 
passed when the men have become more 
used to their work. But a much more re- 
markable feat followed. The usual gun-de- 
tachment of ten men will hardly be thought 
too strong a force to handle a weapon weigh- 
ing, without its adjuncts, as much as seven 
tons, and with them between twenty and 
thirty; but so perfect is the balance with 
the Moncrieff-mounting, that three men 
loaded, worked, laid, and fired the gun with 
comparative ease. After two or three 
rounds the three artillerymen managed to 
reduce the interval between successive shots 
to less than 24 minutes; and as the gunners 
would be almost as safe from casualties with 
an enemy before them as at Shoeburyness, 
it would be possible at a pinch, with scarcely 
any loss of efficiency, to keep up the fire of 
a battery with less than one-third of its 
proper complement. If these experiments 
proved how smoothly and easily the ma- 
chine could be handled, another satisfac- 
torily showed how hard it would be to put 
it out of order. During an interval in the 
firing the whole apparatus was clogged with 
heaps of sands and gravel ingeniously shov- 
elled wherever they were likely to prove 
most obstructive, and a few seconds’ broom- 
work put everything to rights again. The 
ingenuity of the Committee was at length 
exhausted, and the experiments concluded 
without having exhibited a single weak 
point in the invention. No serious difficulty 
need be anticipated in constructing eleva- 
tors for guns of any weight, and so far as 
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land batteries are concerned, a hole in the 
ground must henceforth supersede every 
other contrivance. A rifle-pit has long 
been the most effective station for a sharp- 
shooter, and now that great guns can be 
handled, or rather made to handle them- 
selves, as quickly as a soldier can present a 
musket, the same method is equally appli- 
cable to them. Nor have we even yet come 
to the end of the capabilities of Captain 
Moncrieff’s happy discovery. The recoil 
supplies power enough not only to move 
the gun as required, but to do any other 
kind of work that may be asked from it; 
and when, as is the case with the larger 
ordnance, the shot used is unmanageably 
heavy, it is intended to employ the stored- 
up force of the recoil to raise it to the can- 
non’s mouth. Other new developments 
will be wanted, and doubtless will be found, 
to meet the various special conditions under 
which guns may be used by land or sea, 
and already we hear suggestions that the 
Moncrieff elevator may surpass the turret on 
board ship as completely as the turret eclip- 
ses the broadside armament. More experi- 
ments will be needed before any such results 
can be attained, but the invention contains 
so vast an element of power that it would be 
difficult at present to say where it will stop. 
It has already done two great things. it 
has abolished forts, and it has, after a long 
struggle, conquered an amount of stolid 
official resistance which would have done 
credit even to the Board of Admiralty. 
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25, Argyll Road, Kensington, Oct. 12, 1868. 

Atona and careful examination, first, of all 
the works on Euglish pronunciation from Sher- 
idan, 178), up to Palsgrave, 1530, and, -sec- 
ondly, of the rhymes in all Chaucer’s poems and 
Gower’s * Confessio Amantis,’ has led me to the 
conclusion that Chaucer’s long a, long e, long 7, 
long wu, and his diphthongs ai ay, et ey, au aw, 
eu ew, Ow Ow, were pronounced very nearly as 
the French letters d, é, i, UW, ai, ai, aou, cou, 
ou respectively,— that is, very differently indeed 
from the modern English sounds. My work 
on ‘ Early English Pronunciation,’ containing 
the full evidence on which I rely, is now in the 
press, and the copy for the chapter on Chaucer 
will be sent to the printer within a fortnight 
after the publication of this letter. Iam informed 





heard a single argument which would lead me 
to any other conclusion. I therefore write this 
letter to request any gentleman who takes an in- 


| terest in the subject, and who disagrees with any 
|of the above conclusions, to send me, at least, 


some sketch of the reasons which induce him to 
entertain this contrary opinion, in order that I 
may be able to take notice of such reasons in the 
foot-notes to my work, or in a special section. 
I shall esteem it a great favour if any gentleman 
will take this trouble, without which I run a 
risk of overlooking important considerations, 
which is undesirable in a work that is being 
printed for the Philological, the Early English 
Text, and the Chaucer Societies. At the same 
time, I beg to thank publicly those numerous 
correspondents from whom, in consequence of a 
notice inserted in the ‘* Weekly Gossip’’ of the 
Atheneum a few weeks ago, I have received so 
much polite and useful assistance respecting the 


that many gentlemen thoroughly disagree with | English dialectic pronunciation of long i and ou. 


my results, although they are unacquainted with 
the evidence. I have not found a single fact or 


Alexander J. Ellis. 











